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received from Consul General Stewart. 
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able handling of information concerning the disastrous 
earthquake in Japan, of September 1, 1923, in which several 
members of the Consulate at Yokohama lost their lives. 
Some of the officers who were instructed to proceed im- 
mediately to Japan were Consul General Nelson T. Johnson 
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Charles H. Derry were detailed to the Department. 
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The Attempt to Secure International 
Control of the Atom 


By Epmunp A. GULLION, Foreign Service Officer* 


I 
The Impasse 


The Secretary of State recently received a letter which 
read as follows: 


“Dear General Marshall: 

“I am a sophomore in high school. Our school is having 
a debate. The subject is atomic energ gy. | am on the nega- 
tive side. Please send me all the help you can.’ 

While we do not know the precise wording of the proposi- 
tion of which this youngster was to uphold the negative side, 
all of us can agree that there is an affirmative and negative 
side to atomic energy. The affirmative opens up vistas of 
more abundant life for mankind. The negative threatens 
mankind’s existence on earth. The affirmative of atomic 
energy is its use for beneficent purposes. The negative is its 
perversion into destructive atomic weapons. Until atomic 
energy is under a control which assures its use for peaceful 
purposes only the prospect remains more negative than af- 
firmative, and its discovery will have brought more fear into 
the world than hope. 

The issue of atomic energy is being 
debated in small schools in Indiana 
and in the General Assembly at Paris. 
It is probably not being debated in 
the elementary schools in Sverdlovsk. 
The United Nations will be sharply 
confronted with the negative and af- 
firmative of atomic energy when the 
Assembly considers the three reports 
of the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission (UNAEC) which were 
transmitted to it, by resolution of the 
Security Council on June 22, 1948, 
“as a matter of special concern,”! 
It is a grim prospect which confronts 
the nations assembled. We are faced 
with an atomic armaments race. 
And the record of over two years’ 


*The opinions herein expressed, both as to 
policy and matter of fact, are those of the 
author and are not intended to indicate those 
of the Department of State or of the Foreign 
Service. 

1United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Third Report to the Security Council— 
AEC/AV.15, May 17, 1948. 
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debate and 240 meetings in the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission affords little hope that such a compe- 
tition can be avoided. Fourteen of the 17 nations which 
are or have been represented on the Commission have agreed 
on what they consider to be the basic and indispensable 
elements of a plan to control atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. The Soviet Union, Poland, and the Ukraine dis- 
agree. The Commission’s Third Report concludes that no 
useful purpose will be served by carrying on further nego- 
tiations at the Commission level. 


In July 1946, after the U. S. had presented the suggestions 
which were to become the kernel of the majority plan, Mr. 
Gromyko declared them unacceptable “either as a whole or 
in their separate parts.”* The long debate has only con- 
firmed the Soviet’s rejection. Moreover, the majority dele- 
gations in the UNAEC report that they “have been unable 
to secure the agreement of the Soviet Union to even those 
elements of effective control considered essential from the 
technical point of view, let alone their acceptance of the 
nature and extent of participation in 
the world community required of all 
nations in this field by the First and 
Second Reports of the Commission.”* 

This article will attempt to trace 
the evolution of the majority plan; 
to highlight the differences between 
the Soviet group and the majority 
which have led to the present im- 
passe; and to invite some speculation 
on the implications of the present 
position. 


II 


Evolution of the Majority Plan 


In the General Assembly the na- 
tions constituting the UNAEC ma- 
jority will attempt to secure ap- 
proval for the plan for international 


2AEC/WC/3 p. 6. Statement by Soviet Rep- 


resentative at second meeting of Committee II 
of UNAEC 


SUNAEC Third Report op. cit.: Part I, p. 8. 
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control outlined in the First Report of the Commis- 
sion (December 31, 1946) and developed with consid- 
erable detail, with respect to the functions of the inter- 
national control agency, in the Second Report (Septem- 
ber 11, 1947). The plan for the operation of an inter- 
national control agency set forward in these reports rep- 
resents the cooperative effort and pooled ideas of all of the 
nations in the Commission except the Soviet bloc, building 
on foundations first laid by the United States planners. In 
this country, and in Britain and Canada, the three nations 
which pioneered atomic development, the need for effective 
control was realized from the first. The Prime Minister of 
Great Britain and the Prime Minister of Canada joined with 
President Truman on November 14, 1945, in calling for 
international action designed to eliminate the possibility of 
using atomic energy for destructive purposes, but at the 
same time to promote its “widest use for industrial and hu- 
manitarian purposes.” To this end they proposed that the 
United Nations should establish a Commission to make 
specific proposals for control. 


This proposal, shortly thereafter acceded to by the Soviet 
Union in a Four-Power declaration at Moscow, resulted in 
the establishment by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission on January 24, 1946. The 
mandate of this Commission was to draw up a workable 
plan for the international use and control of atomic energy, 
and to report its agreed plan to the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 


While the Washington and Moscow declarations were 
being framed, the United States was studying the require- 
ments of a workable control scheme. In January 1946 the 
Secretary of State’s Atomic Energy Committee set up a 
Board of Consultants which in about two months produced 
the Acheson-Lilienthal Report. This report may properly be 
considered as the starting point of the effort at control. In 
fact, its basic proposal for the establishment of an inter- 
national authority with those powers of control which are 
generally associated with ownership has become the central 
thesis of the majority plan developed by the 14 nations 
which are in agreement. 


Their consideration of the facts of U-235 and plutonium 
led the framers of the Acheson-Lilienthal Report to the un- 
avoidable conclusion that any system of control which left 
the responsibility, management or ownership of “danger- 
ous” operations in atomic energy in the hands of individ- 
ual states and individual citizens, would give no security at 
all, even if the states were to exchange a series of commit- 
ments against illicit uses and were to supplement these ar- 
rangements by some kind of inspection. 


This was hardly the kind of solution which might have 
been expected from a country which exalts free enterprise 
over collective action; but the inexorable logic of nucleon- 
ics permitted no other conclusion. The United States was 
to apply this logic in its own domestic legislation which en- 
trusted the principal responsibility for atomic energy in 
this country to a government agency. 


At the first meeting of the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission on June 14, 1946, Mr. Baruch made a pro- 
posal on behalf of the United States which still stands. When 
an effective system for international control had been estab- 
lished and had gone into effect the United States would agree 
(a) to stop the manufacture of atomic bombs, (b) to dis- 
pose of its atomic bombs, (c) to turn over to an internation- 
al authority facilities for making dangerous atomic materi- 
als, (d) to make available to the international atomic au- 
thority full information on the production of atomic energy.* 


4Official Records, UNAEC, First Year, First Meeting. June 14, 1946, 
p. 10 


Mr. Baruch sketched in bold outline the functions and 
powers of the proposed international control agency, and 
strongly developed the thesis that no nation which violated 
the international atomic control convention should be per- 
mitted to shelter itself from the consequences of its violation 
behind the rule of unanimity in the Security Council, i.e., to 
invoke the veto in order to quash sanctions brought against 
it by complying states. 


In addition to these proposals, Mr. Baruch sketched out 
the basic requirements of control which eventually formed 
the basis of the First Report of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Up to this point it might be said that most of the 
planning on atomic energy control, insofar as the Western 
nations were concerned, was of unilateral origin based on 
United States plans. Since then, however, the work has been 
increasingly cooperative; the American view in no way pre- 
dominates in spite of persistent Soviet claims that the United 
States had dictated the majority plan. 


Nine months intervened before the preparation of the 
Commission’s Second Report. During this time informal 
sub-committees of the Commission did extensive studies on 
the functions of the proposed agency, and these later made 
up the main body of the Second Report. The Soviet Union 
was invited, but refused to join, these working parties. (The 
Soviet felt free, however, to attack the production of these 
groups vigorously in meetings of the Commission or in the 
principal Committees). Some of the principal features 
of the majority plan were introduced at this stage, and these 
often originated with delegation other than that of the 
United States. For example, the radical provision that the 
production of nuclear fuel should be kept to a minimum con- 
sistent with proved beneficial uses, including research and 
development, was incorporated in the Report on the sugges- 
tion of the French. 


The Third Report of the Commission, adopted for submis- 
sion to the Security Council on May 17, 1948, sums up the 
work of the Commission and the majority and minority pro- 
posals. With reference to the majority plan, it confirms that 
“it finds no other solution which will meet the facts, prevent 
national rivalries in this most dangerous field and fulfill the 
Commission’s terms of reference.”° This Report does not 
significantly elaborate on the plan for the agency already 
developed in the Second Report. The Introduction to the 
latter Report had warned that, pending agreement on just 
what the control agency was to be, and on its scope, there 
would be “limitations on the extent to which” it would be 
possible to spell out arrangements for such things as distri- 
bution of atomic facilities, enforcement, the stages of tran- 
sition from national to international control. 


The Third Report flatly charges the Soviet Union with 
responsibility for the failure to make progress and contains 
as an annex an exhaustive analysis, and final rejection, of 
the Soviet proposals put forth in driblets during the course 
of the long debate. 


It concludes “that agreement on effective measures of 
control of atomic energy is itself dependent on cooperation 
on broader fields of policy. A failure to achieve agreement 
on the international control of atomic energy rises from a 
situation which is beyond the competence of the Commis- 
sion.” The majority have, therefore, recommended in the 
Third Report that “until such time that the General Assem- 
bly finds that this situation no longer exists, or until such 
time as the sponsors of the General Assembly resolutions of 
January 24, 1946, who are the permanent members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, find, through prior consulta- 
tion, that there exists a basis for agreement on the inter- 


SUNAEC Third Report. 
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uational control of atomic energy, negotiations in the Atomic 
Energy Commission be suspended.” 

The United States, United Kingdom, Canada, France, 
China, Argentina, Belgium, Colombia, and Syria voted for 
the Third Report. 

The Soviet Union and the Ukraine rejected it. 


Ill 


The Majority and Minority Plans Summarized 


What are the main outlines of the plan which the majority 
has put together in the above series of Reports and what 
counter-proposals have the Soviet and its satellites made? 

The following is believed to be an authoritative summary 
of the majority proposals :° 


“The elemental facts are these—facts which the Commis- 
sion found in its First Report: 


1. An effective system depends upon effective control of 
the production and use of uranium, thorium, and their fis- 
sionable derivatives. Such control must extend from the 
moment the ores are taken from the ground until their fis- 
sionable products have been produced and are used. 


2. Whether the nuclear fuel or “explosive material” is 
destined for peaceful or destructive uses, the production 
processes are identical and inseparable up to a very ad- 
vanced state of manufacture. Thus, it is essential to have 
unqualified control not only over the materials but over the 
production processes as well. 


3. The development and use of atomic energy are not 
essentially matters of domestic concern, but have predomi- 
nantly international implications and repercussions. 

4. Atomic weapons should be eliminated from national 
armaments; but a treaty to this effect, if standing alone, 
would not prove sufficient. To be effective such agreement 
must be part of a treaty which establishes a thoroughgoing 
system of control to ensure that the prohibition is complied 
with. 

“Building on these basic facts, the Commission arrived, 
after many months of study, at the following basic prin- 
ciples: 

1. A treaty should be entered into which would contain 
all elements of control in a ‘single package.’ 


2. The treaty should establish an international control 
agency with broad powers of control. 


3. These powers of control would include: 
(a) ownership by the agency of source material and all 
nuclear fuel; (b) ownership, management, and operation 
by the agency of all dangerous facilities, that is facilities 
which use or produce quantities of nuclear fuel sufficient for 
bombs; (c) licensing by the agency of all non-dangerous 
facilities which would be operated by nations; (d) inspec- 
tion by the agency to prevent or detect clandestine activities. 
The agency’s rights of inspection must be so broad as to give 
it access to any part of a nation’s territory subject, of course, 
to appropriate rights of appeal and proper judicial proce- 
dures. (e) The agency would carry on, in its own facilities 
and with its own personnel, research on all phases of atomic 
energy in order that it might keep abreast of new develop- 
ments. Nations would be free to carry on research, pro- 
vided, however, dangerous quantities of material were not 
required and subject always to appropriate supervision by 
the agency from which nations would get the small quan- 
tities of nuclear fuel required for their research activities. 

The treaty would contain other essential principles: 

1. Any matters concerning the production and use of 


6Address by Mr. R. Gordon Arneson, member of U. S. delegation to the 
UNAEC, before New Jersey Forum on the United Nations, Newark, N. J. 


12, 1948; U. S. delegation press release. 
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Courtesy of William R. Malsh 
Palais de Chaillot from the Eiffel Tower. 


atomic energy which substantially affect world security 
would be governed by provisions in the treaty itself which 
the agency would be obligated to carry out. In other words, 
such decisions would be spelled out specifically in the treaty 
and after the treaty had gone into effect the agency would 
have no choice but to operate under its provisions. 


2. In carrying out its operations under the terms of the 
treaty, the agency would not be subject to a veto by any 
nation. 


3. Provisions would be made for swift and certain pun- 
ishment—unobstructed by any form of veto—of violations 
of the provisions of the treaty. 


4. The treaty itself would lay down the series of steps 
whereby control would become complete, whereby present 
national control would become international. One of these 
steps after control had become sufficiently effective to make 
the provision realistic would be the elimination from na- 
tional armaments of atomic weapons. Once the sequence of 
stages were agreed upon in the treaty no nation would have 
any right of veto on the going-into-effect of the control 
system.” 


The plan just described has a number of built-in features 
to cope with evasions and non-compliance. Violations would 
touch off clear and unmistakable danger signals early enough 
to permit complying countries to take action to protect 
themselves against an atomic aggressor, alone or in con- 
cert. For example, on the very day that national authori- 
ties or private persons seized control of an international 
mine or plant, or of significant quantities of nuclear mate- 
rial, those signals would flash. Action against an inter- 
national plant would be as open and concrete an act of ag- 
gression as the pouring of troops over a neighbor’s fron- 
tier. It would mean stark defiance of the international 
atomic treaty and a challenge to the United Nations. 


The counter proposals and amendments put forward by 
the Soviet Union make up a very slim sheaf in the consoli- 
dated reports of the Commission, as compared to the detailed 
plans of the majority. The Soviet’s basic position has not 
varied since Mr. Gromyko proposed on June 19, 1946 an 
international convention for the outlawing of atomic weap- 
ons and the destruction of stocks of such weapons within 
three months after the conclusion of such an agreement. Mr. 
Gromyko stipulated that such a convention was to be con- 
cluded, and put into effect before adoption of any treaty or 
convention, setting up an international control authority. 
In other words the Soviet Union expects the United States 
to lay aside its principal weapon without the security which 
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The United States and The Problems of 
Non-Selfi-Governing Territories 


By EvizapetH H. Armstronc, Division of Dependent Area Affairs 


A drive against the nations,, including the United States, 
which administer non-self-governing territories, has become 
one of the main items of Soviet propaganda in the course 
of the past year. In organs of the United Nations—in the 
General Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and 
Social Council, the Trusteeship Council—as well as in all 
the subsidiary commissions and committees, the administer- 
ing powers are faced, at every turn, with a relentless and 
often completely irresponsible criticism of their every act 
as administrators of non-self-governing peoples. 


The Propaganda Drive of the Soviet Bloc 


Many problems have arisen because other countries—in 
Asia, the Middle East, and Latin America—are, for quite 
different reasons, eloquent propagandists of self-government 
for dependent peoples and often vigorous critics of the 
administering powers. China, the Philippines, India, the 
Arab States, and the Latin American Republics have—be- 
cauze of their own history—a quite genuine concern in the 
well-being and administration of the two hundred million 
people who do not yet govern themselves. The Soviet 
Union is not only fully supported by the Eastern European 
States but also to some extent by certain non-administering 
states, which have a prejudice against colonial powers. 
However, by voting against the administering powers or 
abstaining in crucial votes, these have, unconsciously per- 
haps, given aid and comfort to the Soviet policy of con- 
demning and embarrassing the administering states at every 
turn. 

The position of the United States has been based on the 
belief that the necessary political, economic, and social 
advancement of the dependent peoples and their eventual 
achievement of self-government or independence should be 
attained within the framework of the Charter of the United 
Nations. It is natural that the well-being of the non-self- 
governing peoples of the world should be a matter of par- 
ticular interest to the United States because, less than 200 
years ago, this country itself consisted of a group of thirteen 
colonies. As champions of the four freedoms, the American 
people will always have a deep concern for those struggling 
for greater liberties. 

In recent years—and especially since the United Nations 
Charter was signed at San Francisco only three short years 
ago—the colonial problem has taken on a new significance. 
Over 500.000.000 people in the Philippines, in India, Bur- 
ma, and Ceylon have attained independence. Others. as in 
Indonesia and Korea, stand on the threshold of self-rule. 
Many of the devendent peoples themselves have taken the 
initiative to hasten their progress towards full self-govern- 
ment. 


The Colonial Problem in the United Nations 


It is notable that, within the United Nations, the prob- 
lems of non-self-governing territories and the whole phi- 
losophy underlying the colonial question have become sub- 
jects of sharplv differing points of view. On the one hand, 
those states which administer colonies argue in favor of a 
slow, orderly evolution towards self-government, while 
stressing their own achievements in helping the dependent 
peoples. On the other hand, non-administering states— 


*ef. The Problem of Dependent Territories. by Charlton Ogburn, Jr., 
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and especially the Soviet Union and its friends—have urged 
an early or even immediate separation of the non-self-gov- 
erning territories from the metropole. Colonial powers have 
been bitterly attacked as “exploiters of dependent peoples,” 
“agents of imperialism,” and “maintainers of colonial domi- 
nation.” 

Recent discussions in the United Nations of the problems 
of non-self-governing territories have reflected the acceler- 
ated tempo of the push towards achievement of full self- 
government for dependent peoples. In this contest, certain 
non-administering states—and especially the Soviet Union 
—have put themselves forward as self-appointed champions 
of what they call “subjugated peoples.” They have directed 
their propaganda against whichever of the administering 
states seemed most vulnerable, and have particularly at- 
tempted to condemn such states for impeding progress. 

The United States representatives have continued to fol- 
low the traditional American policy of friendly concern for 
the dependent peoples of the world, and have not been de- 
terred either by irresponsible propaganda on the one hand, 
or by any attempts to impede progress towards genuine 
self-government on the other. This has been in full accord 
with President Truman’s statement of February 28, 1947, 
that: 

“We are living in a time of profound and swiftly mov- 
ing change. We see colonial peoples moving toward 
their independence. It is a process that we, as Amer- 
cans, can understand and sympathize with since it paral- 
lels our own struggle for independence. We, as Amer- 
icans, will want to supply guidance and help wherever 
we can.” 

‘As the Soviet Unicn’s drive to embarrass the administer- 
ing powers has gained impetus, the debates on the colonial 
problem have spread from such natural centers of discus- 
sion as the General Assembly or the Trusteeship Council 
to practically all United Nations organs, commissions, sub- 
commissions. and committees. Thus, in recent discussions 
at the Seventh Session of the Economic and Social Council 
held in Geneva in July-August 1948, the Soviet Union, sup- 
ported by BveloRussia, insisted that the application of the 
Indonesian Republic for associate membership in the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East should be 
presented by that government itself, rather than by the 
Netherlands, which is still technically responsible for the 
conduct of its international relations, and thus alone en- 
titled—by the very terms of reference of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East—to present such an ap- 
plication. At the very outset of the session of the Special 
Committee on Information Transmitted Under Article 73(e) 
of the Charter held at Geneva. September 2-18, the Soviet 
representative contended that the Government of the In- 
donesian Republic alone. rather than that of the Netherlands. 
was entitled to submit information from the territory to the 
Special Committee. At the First Session of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America, the Soviet renresentative 
asked why the colonies of European powers in the Western 
Hemisphere were not themselves directly represented at this 
meeting. 


United States Policy Towards Its Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


The United States can well claim a good record in the ad- 
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Partial view of the 37th meeting of the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council at which 
the Soviet Government was represented at 
the Council table for the first time. The 
delegates seated 1. to r.: William D. Forsyth, 
Australia; Sir Carl Berendsen, New Zealand, 
Vice President of the Trusteeship Council; 
Ambassador Francis B. Sayre, President of 
the Trusteeship Council; Ralph J. Bunche, 
Director of the Division of Trusteeship, 
U. N.; Benjamin Gerig, United States, Chief 
of the Division of Dependent Area Affairs; 
Arthur Creech-Jones, United Kingdom, Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies; Semen K. 
Tsarapkin, U.S.S.R.; Judge José Ingles, 
Philippines. William I. Cargo, Division of 
. Dependent Area Affairs, of the Department 
of State, is seated in back of Mr. Bunche. 


ministration of its own non-self-governing territories. The 
United States fulfilled its promise of eventual independence 
which had been made to the Philippines in 1916 (Jones 
Act) when in spite of the difficulties and exigencies of 
World War II, the Philippine Republic was declared fully 
independent on July 4, 1946. In the case of Puerto Rico, 
the President has urged upon Congress that it consider three 
different forms of self-government: (1) statehood; (2) 
some form of dominion status; (3) independence. Puerto 
Rico (since 1946) is the only non-self-governing territory 
in the world to have a native-born inhabitant as its Gov- 
ernor. 

In November 1948, Puerto Rico will actually elect its own 
Governor for the first time. Alaska and Hawaii appear 
to be on the brink of statehood. Organic legislation is be- 
ing prepared for Guam and American Samoa, as well as for 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands under United 
States administration, which it is hoped, will further the 
social, economic, and educational advancement of the peo- 
ples of these territories. With pride in its own record re- 
garding non-self-governing territories under its administa- 
tion, the United States stands firm in opposition to irrespon- 
sible criticism of the colonial powers but, at the same time, 
is always ready to propose constructive and forward-look- 
ing measures in the interests of dependent peoples. 

Discussions of colonial problems in the United Nations 
are largely centered in the General Assembly; its Fourth 
Committee (Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories) ; and the Special Committee on In- 
formation Transmitted Under Article 73(e); and the Trus- 
teeship Council. Problems relating to the trust territories 
are taken up principally in the Trusteeship Council. while 
those of the sixty-five other non-self-governing territories 
are considered in the Fourth Committee of the General As- 
sembly. 


The Question of Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


Chapter XI of the Charter, the “Declaration Regarding 
Non-Self-Governing Territories,” is the basic instrument 
for the governance of non-self-governing territories. At San 
Francisco, the powers which did not have responsibility for 
dependent territories argued that Chapter XI was not a 
mere unilateral declaration of intention but an assumption 
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of legal and moral accountability. This, the administering 
powers denied at the time, and continue to deny at the pres- 


ent. It is symptomatic of the whole colonial controversy. 
It will be recalled that Chapter XI states that members hav- 
ing responsibilities for the administration of territories 
whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of self- 
government recognize the principle that the interests of the 
inhabitants are paramount and accept as a sacred trust the 
obligation to promote to the utmost the well-being of the 
inhabitants of these territories. To this end, the signatories 
of the Charter agreed to: 


a. Ensure their political, economic, social, and educa- 
tional advancement; 

b. develop self-government, taking due account of the 
political aspirations of the peoples and assist them in 
the progressive development of their free political in- 
stitutions; 

c. further international peace and security; 

d. promote constructive measures of development, en- 
courage research, cooperate with one another and with 
specialized international bodies; 

e. transmit regularly to the Secretary General, for in- 
formation purposes, statistical and other information 
of a technical nature relating to the economic, social, 
and educational conditions in the respective territories 
for which they were respectively responsible. 


It is important to study Chapter XI carefully if the Soviet 
attempts to twist it out of its original context are to be un- 
derstood at all. The Soviet Union—as well as other mem- 
bers acting from different motivations—has tried to secure 
the creation of a United Nations Committee which, de facto 
if not de jure, would be to the non-self-governing territories 
what the Trusteeship Council is for the trus' | vritories. The 
Ad Hoc Committee on Information, sei «>» »y the 1946 
General Assembly with a membersii; ‘enly divided be- 
tween administering and non-adminicic: ng powers, has 
supplied the Soviet Union with the weapon which it needed. 
At the meeting of the Ad Hoc Committee in 1947, the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union, ably seconded by the Indian 
representative, argued that Chapter XI made the transmis- 
sion of political information from non-self-governing ter- 
ritories compulsory, and that the General Assembly should 
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set up a permanent committee to examine information and 
make definite recommendations to states administering such 
territories. Although the Soviet suggestions led to a great 
deal of discussion—in the Ad Hoc Committee itself and 
later on, in the Fourth Committee of the General As:embly 
—the administering powers succeeded, for the moment, in 
stalemating the effort to force through the transmission of 
political information and the establishment of a permanent 
committee on information. The administering states argued 
that the Charter in no way provided for any measures be- 
yond the transmission of statistical technical information 
on economic, social, and educational matters concerning 
the non-self-governing territories, which might be sum- 
marized and analyzed by the Secretary General. 

The United States took a liberal attitude throughout the 
discussions on the question of the transmission of informa- 
tion. With a view to making the information more com- 
plete and more easily comparable, the United States had 
introduced a standard form for the guidance of members in 
the preparation of information on non-self-governing terri- 
tories to be transmitted each year to the Secretary General. 
It should be recalled that the United States had previously 
gone beyond the strict requirements of the Charter and had 
voluntarily transmitted information on governmental institu- 
tions in its own non-self-governing territories. 

In spite of efforts to do away with a committee on infor- 
mation, the 1947 General Assembly decided that a Special 
Committee on Information should meet two weeks prior to 
the 1948 session of the General Assembly. When the Com- 
mittee met at Geneva in September 1948, the United States 
was again prominently among the administering authorities, 
in its liberal interpretation of requirements regarding the 
transmission of information. The United States represen- 
tative had advocated that the Committee should seek means 
of using the information transmitted in a constructive way 
and not merely as a means of propagandistic argument. To 
this end, the United States suggested that the specialized 
agencies should be asked to consider the information trans- 
mitted with a view to initiating projects which would be 
practically useful in the non-self-governing territories. For 
instance, specific projects in the field of agriculture and 
health have been suggested by the United States for con- 
sideration by the United Nations Secretariat and those of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization and the World 
Health Organization, respectively. 


The United States and the Trusteeship System 


The United States has also played a role in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the international trusteeship sys- 
tem which is commensurate with its long interest in the 
dependent peoples. It will be recalled that the United States 
took an important part in the negotiation of the original 
eight trusteeship agreements for the former mandates at the 
1946 General Assembly, and was instrumental in providing 
for the inclusion in those agreements of a number of lib- 
eral provisions. 

In 1947, the United States itself presented a trusteeship 
agreement for the former Japanese Mandated Islands, now 
called the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. This agree- 
ment, approved by the Security Council because the islands 
were considered to be a strategic area, placed the islands 
under the international trusteeship system with the United 
States as administering authority. 

The United States, by becoming the administering au- 
thority for the former Japanese Mandated Islands, has made 
itself accountable to the United Nations for the political, 
economic, social, and educational advancement of the 50.- 
000 inhabitants of the territory. Draft organic legislation 
has been submitted to the Congress by the Department of 
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State, providing for civilian government of the Trust Ter- 
ritory. In the meantime, it is being administered by the 
United States Navy. 


The Problem of South-West Africa 


In the delicate question of South Africa’s persistent re- 
fusal to place the former mandated territory of South-West 
Africa under the trusteeship system, the United States has 
played a conciliatory part. This Government has consist- 
ently held that the transmission by the Union Government 
of a trusteeship agreement, while desirable, was not obliga- 
tory under the Charter. At the 1947 General Assembly, 
the United States supported a proposal that the Report on 
South-West Africa submitted by the Union Government 
should be examined by the Trusteeship Council. The Gen- 
eral Assembly, at the 1947 session, rejected a proposal that 
transmission of a trusteeship agreement should be compul- 
sory and adopted a resolution expressing the hope that the 
Union Government might find it possible to do so before 
the next meeting of the General Assembly in 1948. Events 
—especially the recent change of government in South 
Africa—have probably rendered this hope illusory, but the 
United States hopes that a satisfactory settlement of the 
problem will be achieved. 


The Question of Trusteeship for Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


At the General Assembly in 1947, certain of the non-ad- 
ministering powers vigorously supported a resolution intro- 
duced by India, stating that trusteeship was the “surest and 
quickest” way to self-government or independence, that such 
a method was the clear intention of the Charter, and express- 
ing the hope that administering states would propose trus- 
teechip agreements for their territories. The course of the 
debate made it very clear that the Indian proposal for trus. 
teeship for non-self-governing territories gave considerable 
support to the Soviet effort to embarrass the administering 
powers. The United States, while agreeing that the “old” 
colonial system was obsolete, argued that the resolution was 
based on the false assumption that the trusteeship system 
was the only means of enabling the dependent peoples of 
the world to attain self-government or independence. The 
United States Delegation made a strong case for the gradual 
but progressive and orderly evolution of the non-self-gov- 
erning territories toward self-government or independence. 
Largely as a result of the United States attitude, the pro- 
posed Indian resolution was not adopted by the General 
Assembly. 


The Sessions of the Trusteeship Council 


Ever since the opening session of the Trusteeship Council 
in March 1947, the United States has taken a very active 
part in its deliberations. This was natural in view of the 
lively interest taken by the United States even before the 
San Francisco Conference in the creation of a new interna- 
tional system to replace the Mandates System of the League 
of Nations. 

At the First Session, Ambassador Francis B. Sayre, United 
States Representative to the Trusteeship Council and former 
High Commissioner to the Philippines, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Council—an office he held for two successive 
sessions. The Trusteeship Council consists of twelve mem- 
bers. Six of these states administer trust territories: Au- 
stralia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. Two of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council (USSR and China) which do 


not administer trust territories are also members. It will 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Sound Track 


By Roy E. B. Bower, Foreign Service Officer, Retired 


Eyes bandaged, I am in the eye clinic of Dr. B. K. 
Narayana Rao at Bangalore. Bangalore, with a climate which 
San Diego would envy, is a city of a half-million in the 
State of Mysore, South India. Dr. Narayana Rao is one of 
India’s, that is to say the world’s, great eye surgeons. 

Temporarily without sight, I am all ears. 

The eternal crows caw, street hawkers cry their wares, 
the leaves of a big magnolia tree rustle with a sound like 
rain, a procession of schoolboys shouting, “Jai Gandhiji” 


goes by, and the laundryman beats clothes to ribbons on a 


rock. 


A history of community life in a South Indian town could 
be written from the street vendors’ cries alone. No history 
this, for I am allowed only an hour a day without bandages. 
Time enough for these rough notes. 


Ignoring the crows—as one must in India or go insane— 
the first sound of the day is the milkman, as it is the world 
over. (I am reminded of the opening of the last scene of 
“Madame Butterfly.”) One pictures the poor skinny cow led 
along from house to house to be relieved of her thin, cream- 
less milk. She is trailed by her miserable calf. How can 
such starvelings live to adult cowhood or bullockhood? They 
seem to, for you can seldom buy veal, or calves’ liver, in the 
market, although there is plenty of beef on sale. 


Other vendors soon follow. Shanmugam is sent out to 
discover what they are selling. Shanmugam is my servant. 
Indian hospitals do not generally provide food or service. 
The patient makes his own arrangements, according to 
whether he is a Hindu and won’t eat the flesh of the cow or 
pig, or a Moslem who won’t eat pork, or a Christian who 
eats both. Shanmugam is a Tamil from Madras and does 
not speak Kanarese, the language of Mysore. He must there- 
fore go out and see what the hawkers have for sale. His days 
are full of these dashes into the street and he is delighted 
when he can report a new one. It gives us both something to 
do with the long hours, isn’t it? (As the French use n’est-ce 
pas, English-speaking Indians tack “isn’t it” on to many a 
sentence, regardless of syntax.) 

Soon after the milkman, there comes a woman selling 
peppery rice cakes, something on which to start the day. 
From eight to ten in the morning we are offered “curry 
stuffs,” all those tasty morsels which when ground together 
by a stone roller on a curved curry stone make the powder 
known as curry. Among them are tamarind, mustard seed, 
garlic, cummin seed, tumeric, coriander, and bay leaves 
(curry, or kari, meaning black). Chilis, too, if you like your 
curry hot, which few do hereabouts. 

On the heels of the curry stuff sellers come others offering 
jaggery (palm tree sugar). Throughout the day all sorts of 
vegetables are hawked: cucumbers, potatoes, carrots, cab- 
bages, radishes, spinach, okra, eggplant, and beans. Salt, 
too—called “Hoopoo, hoopoo.” 

More in the nature of tidbits than staples, dried peas, pea- 
nuts and popcorn are shouted during the afternoon. It is 
curious about popcorn. When famine threatens and, for lack 
of rice, corn is rushed to a stricken district, the people would 
rather starve than eat it. “It makes the stomach hot.” Yet 
they dote on popcorn. 

The unit of price measurement is one pie, which equals 
about a sixth of an American cent. A tiny rice cake at six 
pies sounds cheap, one cent,—and it is the breakfast of mil- 
lions. Actually, for the equivalent of ten cents you can buy 
more food in the United States, high as current prices are, 
than in South India. Figure it out: ten slices of a ten-cent 
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loaf of bread or rice cake each selling at two cents costs the 
millions of consumers who cannot spend ten cents all at one 
time twice as much as the whole loaf, and the Indian loaf is 
smaller. 


About every other day we have the Elizabeth Ardens. 
First comes a man who sells combs and mirrors. He is 
trailed by a small boy who has soaps and powders. Cus- 
tomers’ vanity being thus sharpened, a woman comes along 
offering beauty spots in all colors: red, blue, pink, white, 
black, yellow. These are little dabs of sticky paste which 
Indian women (unless unfortunate enough to be widows) 
love to place on the forehead between the eyebrows. They 
are not caste-marks, which women do not wear, but simply 
beauty spots. Shanmugam, with masculine conservatism, is 
scornful. Red is the only suitable color. These modern girls, 
going in for blue and yellow! Even his wife wears rose col- 
ored beauty spots and he is helpless to prevent her. It is the 
bad influence of the movies. Shanmugam is thirty-two. In 
his mother’s time, says he, women were not so shameless. 
Take the matter of saris, or rather, the little blouse worn 
under the sari. In his mother’s time, women did not hide 
their middles, and they kept their arms decently covered 
down to the elbow. Aping the movie stars, they are now 
covering their navels under the blouse and wear no sleeves 
at all. Disgusting! 


We are having a bit of a turmoil in Mysore just now. On 
August 15 the areas formerly known as British India 
achieved independence and full self-government. The citizens 
of the Indian States rather naturally want to hustle their Ma- 
harajah into granting equivalent self-government. So among 
the sounds which reach my ears is that of the voice of the 
people. As the local phrase goes, “processions are being 
taken out.” Shanmugam is sent out to confirm my impres- 
sion that the “people” are rather young. Sure enough, ‘one 
parade consisted of boys aged 12 to 15, and the next of 
high-school youths and girls. 


Many of the boys are probably even younger than their 
alleged ages. One of the very few examples of Indian fore- 
sight comes to mind. It is apparently doubting the gods to 
plan ahead; hence, perhaps, the general sufficient-unto-the- 
day attitude toward life. However, some parents who antici- 
pate that their sons will join the civil service after leaving 
school cannily overstate the boys’ ages when entering school. 
(Everyone has a horoscope, but few have birth certificates; 
age is usually determined by the parent’s declaration at the 
time a child goes to school.) Do you see how foresighted 
this is? If a civil servant is pensionable at age 60, how pleas- 
ant to be able to retire when actually only 57, all because 
one’s daddy looked ahead. 


Night falls on our street most gently. Unlike so many 
places in the tropics, night-time is not loud with the chirp- 
ings and buzzings and whines of a thousand night creatures, 
crickets, screech owls, bats, godknowswhat. The last street 
call is about eight in the evening when a lusty young voice 
cries “Mah, mah,” a sound meant to imitate a baby’s call 
for food. Charitable householders send the remains of their 
suppers out to be collected by the lad, who probably repre- 
sents some six to sixteen hungry people in a nearby slum. 

The charity patients at the eye clinic have all gone home, 
one a mother carrying a crying baby. The mother was 
laughing and tears of relief could be heard in the music of 
her laugh. The good doctor has saved her baby’s sight. (As 
he has mine; I know how she feels.) Our 12 year old door- 
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American Consul John Howard Payne 


“Home Sweet Home” and the Foreign Service 
By KATHLEEN HARGRAVE 


“Mid pleasures and palaces 
though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s 
no place like Home.” 


a theme song for the American Foreign Service, 

not alone for the nostalgic pleasure which its 
haunting melody gives to men in far countries, but also be- 
cause its author served twice as American Consul to the City 
and Kingdom of Tunis. 

A successor at his post described John Howard Payne as 
“an able and efficient representative of his country, whose 
honor and prosperity he sought to promote.” 

The Conversations of Dumbarton Oaks occurred in an 
historic mansion only a few hundred yards from the little- 
known monument which commemorates Payne. The author 
of America’s most-loved song of the home was first buried 
at Tunis in 1852, but was re-interred in the Oak Hill Ceme- 
tery at Georgetown near Washington in 1883. 

On a rainy summer afternoon I went to the quiet little 
cemetery, in Georgetown, to search out the grave. A short 
walk from the entrance gate led to an identifying monument 
on which was the bust of a quiet thoughtful man whose 
mien suggested the sadness embalmed in his beautiful song. 

Overcast skies and a drizzling rain, the tall dark oaks and 
the moss-laden marble further suggested the nostalgic mood 
of the actor-poet-musician who had written the song ac: 
cepted by the American public as the finest expression of the 
love of home. 

Rain-drops blotted my notes as I copied the inscription on 
the monument: 


b Hens Sweet Home” might well be regarded as 


In MemMorY OF 
JouHn Howarp PAYNE 
AUTHOR OF 
“Home Sweet Home.” 


Born June 9, 1791 
Diep APRIL 9, 1852 


Erectep A. D. 1883 


On the right face of the monument is carved a pile of 
books, a scroll, and a Greek oil lamp. On the left is a harp 
with wreath and ivy. On the back is the verse: 


Sure, when thy gentle spirit fled 

To realm beyond the azure home, 

With arms outstretched God’s angel said 
Welcome to Heaven’s Home, Sweet Home. 


In the lawn near the monument is a well-worn marble slab, 
badly cracked across the upper left quarter, which was 
brought from Payne’s original burial place in Tunis, Africa. 
This slab, gift of the city and kingdom of Tunis, is inscribed 
(some errors were later revealed) as follows: 


IN MEMORY OF 
Joun Howarp Payne 
TWICE CONSUL OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
TO 
THE City AND KINGDOM oF TUNIS 
THIS STONE IS HERE PLACED 
BY A GRATEFUL COUNTRY. 
HE DIED AT THE AMERICAN CONSULATE 
IN THIS CITY, AFTER A TEDIOUS ILLNESS 
Aprit 1, 1852. 
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HE WAS BORN AT THE City OF BosTON 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
June 8, 1792. 

His FAME AS A PoET AND DRAMATIST 
IS WELL-KNOWN WHEREVER THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Is SPOKEN, THROUGH HIS 
CELEBRATED BALLAD 
OF 
“Home, SWEET Home,” 

AND HIS POPULAR TRAGEDY 
oF “Brutus,” &C, AND OTHER 
SIMILAR PRODUCTIONS. 


There are no other graves nearby. A small chapel with 
rose window is not far distant, and in the immediate vicinity 
is a Greek urn now laden with coleus. Scattered about are 
small boxed palms, perhaps unintentionally reminiscent of 
sub-tropical Tunis down on the Mediterranean shores. 

John Howard Payne was born June 9, 1791. At 14 he 
established The Thespian Mirror; in 1806 he published 
“Julia,” his first play; and in 1809 he appeared as an actor 
in the tragedy “Douglas.” Some of his successes as an actor 
were in “The Mountaineers” “Sigismonda,” “Romeo and 
Juliet.” In 1813 he was engaged at the Drury Lane theater 
in London. He remained in England or France for 20 years, 
during which time he wrote, translated or adapted for the 
English stage more than 60 plays. 

In May, 1923, Payne’s opera “Clari; or The Maid of 
Milan,” was performed at the Covent Garden theater in 
London, and in this opera his song “Home, Sweet Home” 
was sung in public for the first time by Ann Maria Tree. 

Payne returned to America in 1832. At one time he be- 
came interested in the Cherokee Indians and for a time lived 
among them. In 1842, President Tyler appointed him 
American Consul at Tunis. He was recalled in 1845, but was 
reappointed in 1851. He died at Tunis on April 9, 1852. 

The village of East Hampton, Long Island, New York, 
some years ago invested $60,000 in the childhood home of 
John Howard Payne, for preservation as a shrine. A con- 
troversy developed as to whether he had been born in New 
York, Boston, or East Hampton, but there is no confusion 
concerning his actual early residence at East Hampton, nor 
the identity of the simple home for which he longed during 
his European exile. 

A pamphlet issued by the board of trustees of the village 
of East Hampton recounts stories concerning the inspiration 
of the tune of “Home, Sweet Home,” one account being that 
it was an Italian melody which Payne heard a peasant girl 
singing in Italy. (Another book said that it was derived 
from a Sicilian vesper song.) The words were written in 
Paris, probably on a table at No. 156 Palais Royal, where 
he wrote his opera “Clari.” 

Payne had gone to Paris to recoup his fortunes after serv- 
ice for debt in the Fleet or Queen’s Prison at London. While 
in prison he had translated the play “Therese,” which had 
enabled him only partly to meet his overdue bills. 

Many letters attest the fact that “Home, Sweet Home” was 
a genuine expression of the deep personal sentiment and 
longing of its author. Later Payne wrote: “After I got back 
to France, matters went on so hopelessly as to leave me in 
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Monument in memory of John 
Howard Payne, author of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” in Oak Hill Ceme- 
tery, near Dumbarton Oaks. The 
grave is under her marble slab at 
eit. 


a state next to starvation, for I 
must have perished of want but 
for accidents. This lasted from 
within a few months of my last 
(letter) till this time next year. 
Then my fortunes took a sudden 
turn.” 

Not long after the success of 
“Clari,” Payne returned to Lon- 
don under: the assumed name J. 
Howard and resumed his career 
as playwright. 

When Payne was about to sail 
from Portsmouth on return to 
America in 1832 he wrote: 

“It is nearly 20 years since I 
left my native country. I left it 
full of hope, with youthful fame, 
some resources and every encour- 
agement to anticipate fortune and 
distinction. The 20 years of my 
absence have only been prolific in experience. If my re- 
sources are diminished my value for wealth has diminished 
with them; if I have gained no renown, I have gained what 
is better: a disregard for the sort of renown of which I was 
in ardent pursuit; if I go back to the home of my ancestors 
almost like a prodigal, I go with a certainty of a prodigal’s 
welcome, and with the treasure of the prodigal’s wisdom.” 

Gabriel Harrison, biographer of Payne, said that in 1838 
he spent considerable time in the city of Washington, where 
he made numerous contributions to the “Democratic Re- 
view,” including an article, “Our Neglected Poets.”’ In 1841 
a change of administration occurred as a result of the death 
of President Harrison. Payne became acquainted with mem- 
bers of the cabinet, “and was one of the most welcome and 
frequent habitués of the Presidential Mansion.” 

President Tyler on August 23, 1842, appointed Payne 
Consul at Tunis, chiefly on the representations of Daniel 
Webster and William L. Marcy, prominent statesmen of the 
time. 

Charles H. Brainard, another biographer, said of Payne’s 
Washington residence that one of his favorite resorts was 
Parrott’s Woods, in Georgetown, near the scene of his re- 
burial several decades later. 

“This charming sylvan retreat he frequently visited in 
company with several lady friends, and on such occasions 
gave enthusiastic expression to his admiration of the beauty 
of the spot, and the picturesque scenery which surrounded 
it: little dreaming that, after his mortal remains had rested 
in the soil of a foreign land for more than thirty years, they 
would be brought thither by the agency of one who knew 
and admired him as an actor in early manhood who was 
the friend of his later years; and whose loyalty to his 
memory would be manifested by causing them to be con- 
signed to their last resting-place beneath the very trees in 
whose shadows he once loved to wander.” 

The friend to whom reference is made was W. W. 
Corcoran, Washington banker and philanthropist, who gave 
to this city the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

On October 14, 1882, he wrote to Secretary of State 
Frederick T. Frelinghuysen asking the privilege of removing 
Payne’s remains from Tunis to the Oak Hill Cemetery in 
Washington. Corcoran said: 

“It has seemed to me that the precious dust of an Ameri- 
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can citizen who sang so sweetly in praise of ‘Home, Sweet 
Home’ should not be left to mingle with any soil less dear 
to him than that of the land which gave him birth, and 
which, by the beauty of his home-life, gave to him his best 
poetical inspiration.” 

Frelinghuysen replied: 

“Your proposal meets with my warm approbation, and I 
hasten to assure you of my readiness to do what I can in 
rendering fitting tribute to the memory of one whose touch- 
ing verses have so endeared him to his countrymen.” 

The United States at the time did not have a consul at 
Tunis, and the arrangements to disinter Payne and bring 
his remains back to Washington were made through the 
British Foreign Office. The casket was shipped from Tunis 
January 6, 1883, on the French steam-vessel Charles Quint 
to Marseilles, and thence on the French steamer Bergundia 
to Brooklyn. The flag-draped casket was placed in the City 
Hall at New York for public view. Remains finally were 
reinterred in Oak Hill Cemetery at Washington on June 9, 
1883. It was “a clear hot southern day.” President Arthur 
and his cabinet attended the funeral, and a chorus of the 
Philharmonic Society sang “Home, Sweet Home”! 

At many times in his life Payne was debt-ridden, lonely 
or unrequited. But his misfortunes seem never to have 
undermined the gentility and refinement of his spirit. He 
knew of the world fame of his song, and occasionally re- 
ferred to it in his correspondence. In a letter about his trip 
to Tunis, written in 1844 he referred to his visit to London 
and said: ... “In one lone street a blind beggar was playing 
‘Home, Sweet Home’ on a flageolet before a barber’s shop 
into which I went for a shave.” 

Honorable Amos Perry, a later American Consul at Tunis, 
wrote a letter to the Evening Post of New York dated No- 
vember 5, 1863, which recounted the sad circumstances of 
Payne’s death: 

“Mr. Payne was an able and efficient representative of 
his country whose honor and prosperity he sought to pro- 
mote. ... Shortly before his death, Mr. Payne stated to Dr. 
Nathan Davis, the author of ‘Carthage and Her Ruins,’ that 
he wrote ‘Sweet Home’ in Paris under circumstances that 
gave him a realizing sense of the sentiments of that poem. 
Alone in a foreign city, his yearnings for home found versi- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Training the Junior Foreign Service Officer 


By Laurence W. Taytor, Assistant Director, School of 


Basic Officer Training, Foreign Service Institute 


During 1947 a total of 178 Foreign Service Officers of 
class 6 were appointed, trained and assigned to posts 
abroad. Few of them had had experience in foreign coun- 
tries except as members of the armed forces. Few had ever 
visited a mission or consular office or personally known a 
Foreign Service Officer. All of them were destined to posts 
which were understaffed and at which they would be called 
upon immediately to share the work and responsibility of 
the office. In order to prepare them as well as possible in the 
ten weeks allowed for training, the Foreign Service Institute, 
of necessity, was called upon to provide a course of training 
which would have some of the characteristics of the courses 
devised by the armed forces for the rapid indoctrination o 
specialized personnel. 

The trainees were good material, having been carefully 
selected from a large number of applicants. They were in- 
variably university graduates, with military experience and 
with an average age of better than twenty-seven years. In 
most cases they were the beneficiaries of one or more mili- 
tary training courses. It was anticipated that they would be 
able to devote their entire time to study, would be capable 
of a hard routine, and would be able to absorb, rapidly and 
effectively, a large amount of abstract and concrete material. 

With those factors in mind a course was developed which 
was intended to give the new men an overall acquaintance 
with the Foreign Service, provide them with some imme- 
diately useful techniques and assist them in advance to meet 
the official and personal problems which inevitably accom- 
pany the adjustment to work and life in a foreign country. 

The methods employed to reach the desired end have 
varied somewhat with each new group. There was testing, 
rejection and acceptance of both method and material, but 
through the year a program was developed which attempted 
to present the different phases of the Foreign Service by 
means of description, explanation, demonstration and ex- 
amination. That program has now become the standard 
form of approach for basic training at the Institute. 

New subjects are introduced by means of lectures given 
by members of the staff of the Institute, by Foreign Service 
Officers on duty in the Department and by officers of agen- 
cies of the government including the departments of State, 
Commerce, Labor and Agriculture. 

The lectures are expanded and coordinated in seminar 
meetings, around the table. Questions are in order at such 
meetings and relevant subjects are explored by means of ex- 
temporaneous discussion or reports by trainees based on in- 
dividual research. Prepared training aids, including charts, 
have been developed which are useful at the moment and 
which in some cases can be carried away and used as a 
permanent reference. 

Where the subject lends itself to it, the case method is 
employed to demonstrate the application of theory and to 
develop perception, analysis, judgment and decision. Reports 
are written, visa cases studied and decided and invoices 
checked, in as nearly as possible the same manner in which 
the work is done in the field. 

Examinations test the ability of the trainee to understand 
and interpret the law and the regulations. Written assign- 
ments, to be discussed in class and turned in for correction, 
test the mental agility and ingenuity of the officer as well as 
his ability to undertake independent research and come to 
independent conclusions. 


The subject matter of the course is presented in such a 
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way as to lead the trainee from the known to the unknown 
and to follow a logical sequence which corresponds to his 
own progress from the home environment, through head- 
quarters to the office abroad. 


Starting with the home environment, the early lectures and 
discussions point up the fundamentals which underlie the 
American democratic way of life. The Foreign Service 
Officer abroad must have concrete ideas about his own coun- 
try and be prepared to meet factually and intelligently the 
uninformed or propagandized foreigner’s accusations of im- 
perialism, economic instability and racial prejudice. An 
effort is made to establish a common point of view in a 
group which normally represents several States, numerous 
educational institutions and a variety of homes and local 
conditions. The necessity for good public relations both at 
home and abroad is stressed, and the failures of the past are 
not glossed over. 


Progressing to the operations at headquarters, the organi- 
zation of the Department of State is presented in chart form 
and described in lectures by representatives of key offices 
and divisions. An understanding of the operation and func- 
tions of the headquarters is important to the man who is 
dependent on it but separated from it. In order to pierce 
the silken veil which separates the Department from the 
field, each trainee is given two projects which require his 
calling on Department officers. One is in the field of ad- 
ministration and the other necessitates a series of calls on the 
specialists who deal with the area to which he has been 
assigned. The coordination with, and responsibility to, those 
divisions of the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture and 
Labor which have interests abroad, are explained by lec- 
turers from those departments, while fundamental concepts 
of international interdependence are developed through short 
excursions into the fields of international trade, agricultural, 
economics and labor organization. 


To further emphasize the integration of the Foreign Serv- 
ice with other agencies of the government, a week is spent at 
New York to observe the immediate utility of some of the 
work initiated at the posts abroad. Under the supervision of 
the United States Shipping Commission the trainees visit 
ships in port and see what happens to men signing on and 
signing off of crews of American ships. At the Customs 
House the uses of the Consular invoice are demonstrated and 
the difficulties arising out of incorrect or incomplete invoices 
are explained. The cases at the Immigration Service Court 
of Appeals make a lasting impression when the human 
misery resulting from faulty visa work in the field is wit- 
nessed at first hand. What happens when a trade complaint 
or trade opportunity is forwarded, is pointedly explained in 
a visit to the New York Regional Office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


When the point of interest shifts to the field, charts and 
diagrams are used to show the organization of the mission 
or consular office abroad. Attention is given to the general 
principles of office and personnel management and the par- 
ticular administrative problems of a detached establishment. 
The official relationship between junior officers and the chief, 
their colleagues, staff specialists and staff employees is dis- 
cussed with emphasis placed on the necessity for flexibility 
in a staff which is, in these days, continually meeting emer- 
gencies. The use of office conferences and the value of 
inter-sectional coordination are brought out. Practice work 
is given in the making of office organization charts, and in 
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the reorganization of an office based on inspection reports, 
efficiency records and office output statistics. A change of 
emphasis has been placed on the subject of accounts. Less 
time is spent on the actual making up of the accounts and 
more on an understanding of the responsibility of the offi- 
cer who signs them, the method of checking them for accu- 
racy and drill on the requirements for documentary evidence 
to support them. Each officer gets cryptographic training 
and an introduction to the correspondence classification 
system, the operation of the pouch system and some of the 
administrative practices which affect him personally. 


The functions of an office abroad are presented in lectures 
which give reasons, legal and historic, for the work done, 
and outline general policy. One of those functions is the sub- 
ject opened by lectures covering the general fields of politi- 
cal, economic, agricultural, labor and commodity reporting. 
The seminar sessions go into the form of reports, dispatches, 
airgrams, telegrams and operations memoranda with ex- 
planations of the particular rules covering margins and other 
details. The necessity for readability, clarity, conciseness 
and objectivity is emphasized. The use of the table of con- 
tents, summary, confidential annex for personal opinions, 
enclosures and the proper classification are mentioned. 


In order to give the trainees an opportunity to become 
acquainted with materials available in the field, examples of 
source material from various posts are displayed, including 
official publications, foreign newspapers, trade journals and 
industrial reports. How to arrange for and make use of per- 
sonal interviews is discussed as well as how to set up infor- 
mation panels, conduct miniature surveys and evaluate pub- 
lic opinion polls. 

The end use of his reporting effort should be known to 
every officer. How reports are graded, and distributed and 
what use is made of them is important. Their value as a 
basis for policy making, their use as background information 
for missions, communications and government agencies and 
their circulation through publications, releases and the press 
to interested persons is visualized by a study of printed 
matter and mimeographed handouts based on them. As 
the discussion progresses the trainee is required to write 
reports based on news stories in foreign newspapers, inter- 
views with individuals, and speeches by prominent people. 


The reports are read in class and are criticized as to form,. 


style and substance. 


Consular work is presented as far as possible by means of 
the study of actual cases. In visa work and passport work, 
the trainees are called upon to make decisions on actual 
cases, based on documents which support them. The value 
of documents and the credibility of statements enter into 
the question as well as the meaning of such words as “com- 
munist” and “subversive activity.” The training material on 
invoices shows the successive steps in checking an invoice 
and how to set up a card file for reference on the products 
exported to the United States. Fifteen hours at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce gives time for a discussion of inter- 
national trade policy, trade promotion, World Trade Direc- 
tory reports and trade lists. The practical handling of sea- 
men on the beach and the protection of American citizens 
and property are approached, as are the other consular 
functions, with the objective of giving a new officer confi- 
dence in the undertaking of whatever work may be given 
him on arrival at his first post. 


In addition to the consular techniques, certain personal 
accomplishments are presented as being desirable in a For- 
eign Service Officer. The ability to speak in public is helpful 
in making contacts. Each trainee is given opportunities to 
speak before the class and make use of the suggestions pre- 
sented in a lecture on establishing audience cooperation. 
The ability to write understandably so that the man who has 
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much to read may quickly understand the message, is de- 
veloped. Hints for more rapid reading, for remembering 
people’s names and for other personal accomplishments are 
suggested in the hope that they will be followed up by the 
individual. 


Life abroad presents certain problems apart from and in 
addition to the work of the office. Some officers have 
joined the Service under the impression that the work con- 
sisted mostly of representation. It would be a mistake to 
attempt to deglamorize the Service but every effort is made 
to present it to the new men as offering an opportunity to 
serve their Country. The necessity for hard work and strict 
self-discipline is emphasized. It is explained that the pres- 
tige, which is ordinarily given a Foreign Service Officer 
abroad, is due to the moral and political influence of the 
country he represents rather than his own undeveloped per- 
sonal qualities. 


Explaining the significance of the social life abroad is not 
easy, but the point is made that it is a means, not an end. 
For the junior officer it is often more like work than play. 
Minimum rules of conduct within the official family are laid 
down and certain limits of activity prescribed. 


Adaptability is required to meet the varying demands of 
large posts, small posts, missions and consulates but in the 
discussions the point is made that at any post an officer may 
expect to receive rewards and satisfactions in direct propor- 
tion to the intelligent effort expended by him. In addition 
to his own adaptation, that of his wife is mentioned. The 
wives present in Washington are invited to attend the classes 
and special conferences are arranged for them with capable 
advisers. 


Living and working among foreigners has its complica- 
tions. It is easy to assume that the foreigner is peculiar be- 
cause he is different, but that is a fallacious attitude to be 
taken by a Foreign Service Officer. An important part of the 
course deals with foreign peoples, how they act and why 
they act as they do. Understanding the background and cul- 
tural pattern of the foreigner in order to interpret his actions 
and predict his reactions is part of the job in the field. The 
subject is dealt with through lectures on the principles of 
cultural anthropology and sociology, the results of exposure 
to a cultural environment and the mental bias resulting from 
propaganda. Seminar discussions bring out the practical 
application of the principles to problems of life abroad. 
Emphasis is laid on language study and facilities for that 
study are provided. 


The last week of the course is devoted to a study of the 
post of assignment. In preparation, a report is required 
covering the political, economic and social aspects of the 
particular country. With that general knowledge as a 
foundation the trainee is ready for conferences with the 
area specialists throughout the government who have deal- 
ings with the country to which he is going. The desk officers 
in the political and economic divisions of the Department of 
State are visited as well as those in the Departments of 
Commerce, Agriculture and Labor. Recent reports from the 
post are read and personal advice sought. The records in 
the library of biographical information are studied, with 
the idea of becoming familiar in advance with the important 
political and other names at the post. Finally a visit is made 
to the country’s embassy or legation in Washington. 


It is not possible in the time allowed to treat all the sub- 
jects mentioned above completely or even adequately. With- 
out the practical follow-up experience in the field, a trainee 
could hardly retain more than a superficial grasp of the sig- 
nificance of the material offered. For that reason the course, 
while as complete and practical as possible, can only be con- 
sidered an introduction to the Service designed to prepare 
the officer for the further training he will receive at the post. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Once more the UN equinox is upon us, the September 
opening of the third regular session of the General Assem- 
bly. And, like the equinox in nature, the atmosphere is 
tense. Great storms are brewing, and the participants in 
this new forum of parliamentary diplomacy have made their 
preparations to make, or meet, fresh gales of dialectic and 
debate. 

It is not pleasant thus to describe the meeting of what 
was designed to be a lofty parliament of nations. Yet all 
parliaments are representative of the men who make them 
and are dignified or disputatious, or subject to the will of 
dictators, according to the forces then at play. 

At this juncture of the United Nations’ brief history it 
can only be said that the Assembly is but the faithful and 
not very beautiful mirror of our time. As nations are able 
better to live in concert with each other, the Assembly may 
yet fulfill the homely yet wise prediction made for it by 
Senator Vandenberg when he called it “The town meeting 
of the world.” 

At the Paris session the hot winds of propaganda will 
blow so vigorously that the objects of propaganda—all men 
everywhere—may lose sight of the fact that the Assembly 
has certain concrete accomplishments behind it and a num- 
ber of important items of business before it. For example. 
the Assembly’s appointment last year of the Balkan Com- 
mission has served tangibly to assist the Greek Government 
in wresting back control of the North from the guerrilla 
forces of Markos. At the present session the Commission’s 
report will conclusively show the active and illegal aid given 
Markos by Greece’s northern neighbors, Albania, Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria. Another Commission established ‘by 
the General Assembly in 1947 achieved at least a partial 
success in Korea, and the elections held under its observa- 
tion and the government established with its counsel have 
resulted in two-thirds of the inhabitants of that East-Asian 
peninsula regaining a substantial part of their independence. 

At the present session in Paris the General Assembly will 
be confronted with the immense issue of the international 
control of atomic energy. Fourteen of the seventeen nations 
who have served on the Atomic Energy Commission, are in 
agreement only to find their efforts to reach unanimous 
agreement frustrated by nations of the Soviet group. Now 
the problem is before the Assembly where no vetoes can 
vitiate the will of the majority. Whether a parliamentary 
body can enchant back into the lamp the genie released by 
the American Aladdin is a moot question, but at least the 
whole world can not be told it is out of step because one 
great dictatorship is in dissent. 

This leads us to the reflection that in the United Nations 
as elsewhere the “cold war” is not simply the pitting of 
two giants—the United States and the USSR—against each 
other. The vast struggle for the dominance of police state 
method over freedom is one between the USSR and the 
UN itself. 

So wide is the scope of the Charter, and so ample the 
privileges of Great Powers within the Charter, that there 
is still opportunity for the Soviet Union to mend its ways 
and remain in the fold. If not, by its unceasing menace and 
martial pressure the USSR, as has always happened in his- 
tory, will by repeated blows forge the instrument of reac- 
tion against it, and create of the United Nations a defensive 
coalition whose might the Marxian dialectic could neither 
dispute nor defy. 

Thus it is in this autumnal time that one listens to the 
high winds across the world and prepares for the diplomatic 
equinox. If the General Assembly can serve as lightning 
rod for the electricity which is piling up it will more than 
have justified its purpose. 
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Charles Evans Hughes 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY 


“The United States has lost one of its most eminent statesmen and jurists. Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes repre- 
sented the ideal in judicial integrity. His vigorous support of the principles of government by law, and of the inde- 


pendence of the courts won the respect of all Americans. 


~ 


As Secretary of State from 1921 to 1925, under the administrations of Presidents Harding and Coolidge, he made 
important contributions to the cause of world peace and international understanding. 


The nation mourns the passing of a great American who served it long and faithfully. It will not forget the prin- 


ciples for which he lived.” 


FROM THE PRESS 
(The Washington Post, 
September 7, 1948 


HUGHES AS SECRETARY 
By SUMNER WELLES 


Many appreciations of Charles 
Evans Hughes are being pub- 
lished. We will have comprehen- 
sive biographies telling of his 
unparalleled service as counsel 
to the people of New York, Gov- 
ernor, Associate Justice, Secre- 
tary of State, Judge of the World 
Court, and Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

Yet, as a sidelight, these per- 
sonal impressions of Mr. Hughes 
as Secretary of State may have 
some value. 

The very day that he entered 
the State Department a boundary 
dispute between Panama and 
Costa Rica flared into hostilities. 
The refusal of Panama to respect 
a prior arbitral award and the 
consequent need to determine 
our obligations under our treaty 
with that republic were issues 
that challenged the judge as well 
as the Secretary. 

As chief of the Latin-American division I was called 
in to advise him, and was thus given the chance to see 
Secretary Hughes handle his first diplomatic problem. He 
mastered an intricate question with incredible rapidity. His 
decisions were only reached after full consideration from 
the standpoints of justice, of our national interest, and of 
their effect upon inter-American relations. This was to be 
his invariable practice in constructing the new hemispheric 
policy upon which he had determined. 

As a prime feature of that policy he wished to liquidate 
the interventions of the previous Administration in Latin 
America. He had me oppointed commissioner to end our 
military occupation of the Dominican Republic. Had it not 
been for his relentless campaign against the powerful in- 
fluences that demanded that President Harding prolong it, 
the occupation would have continued, and no just evacua- 
tion treaty could have been negotiated. 

He gave me once an instance of his phenomenal memory. 
I was with him one morning while he dictated the half-hour 
address he was to deliver to a Central American conference. 
He had no time later to read the manuscript. Yet, as I fol- 
lowed my copy at the conference, I found that Secretary 
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Charles Evans Hughes 


Hughes, speaking without notes, 
was delivering, without chang- 
ing a word, the precise text he 
had dictated seven hours before. 

The myth of his aloof frigid- 
ity was ludicrously untrue. He 
could check presumptions by an 
icy glare, and he was capable of 
righteous anger. But no man 
ever showed a more generous 
recognition of the work done for 
him. No one ever enlivened offi- 
cial business with a keener wit. 
No chief could better inspire his 
subordinates to the best that was 
in them. Those of us who served 
under him will always regard 
ihat experience as beyond price. 

No secretary has established 
so high a morale in the foreign 
service. Nor has any Secretary 
enjoyed such close relations with 
the foreign representatives in 
Washington. 

Mr. Hughes inaugurated the 
State Department’s daily press 
conferences. The lucidity and 
frankness of his press conferences 
Photo by Harris & Ewing are a Washington tradition. Un- 
like many of his successors he 
did not fear criticism and he 
had no need to conceal ignorance. He would rather volun- 
teer information than withhold it. In this he was guided 
by his belief that in the Government’s conduct of foreign 
policy the press should be, not an antagonist, but a partner 
in enlightening the American people. He often told me he 
was convinced that the success of our democracy depended 
upon an informed public opinion. 


As Secretary of State he is chiefly remembered for the 
agreements upon the Far East and upon armament limita- 
tion reached at the Washington conference of 1921. When 
naval limitation later broke down, the legend was concocted 
that Secretary Hughes had let us be cheated into scrapping 
battleships and had helped Japan secure an impregnable 
position in the Far East. 

Those who condemn his historic initiative fail to mention 
that the three-five-five ratio with Britain and the United 
States kept Japan for ten years from building up her navy. 
They refuse to see that it was not the Washington treaties, 
but the subsequent shortsighted policies of the major pow- 
ers, that enabled Japan to flout her treaty obligations with 
impunity. They forget that, had it not been for the Hughes 
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News from the Department 


By Barpara P. CHALMERS 


Personals 


The Department officers 
who graduated from the Na- 
tional War College in June 
have returned to the Depart- 
ment and are now assigned 
to the following Divisions: 

WILLiarD F. Barer, Chief 
of the Division of Central 
American and Panamanian 
Affairs; JouHn O. BELL, Asso- 
ciate Chief of the Division 
of Northern European Af- 


; notice on page 5. 
fairs; Fisher Howe, Deputy 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Members of the Foreign Service Association and 
subscribers to the JOURNAL are again reminded that 
the Editorial Board would welcome special feature 
articles ranging from 2,000-5,000 words, preferably 
accompanied by photographs. Contributors are also 
reminded that the pay for such articles is le per word 
if accepted for publication. The JouRNAL is eager to 
have good photographs, with or without articles. See 


FSO Donato W. Situ, 
Deputy Director of the Of. 
fice of the Foreign Service, 
accompanied the Senate 
Armed Services Committee 
on a tour of various posts in 
Europe and the Near and 
Far East. 

FSO Joun M. ALLIson, 
Chief of the Division of 
Northeast Asian Affairs, Dr. 
Henry LEE Situ, Jr., Dr. 
Epwarp A. KENNARD and 
Mr. Frank S. Hopkins of 


to Special Assistant W. Park 
Armstrong of the Office of Research and Intelligence; and 
Joun W. NicnHots, Assistant Chief of International Re- 
sources Division. 

Francis C. DE Wo tr, Chief of the Telecommunications 
Division, and Book Review Editor of the JouRNAL, attended 
the meeting of the Administrative Council of the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Union at Geneva, as Represen- 
tative of the United States. 

Mr. Epwarp R. DupLey was recently sworn in as Minister 
to Liberia. Mr. Dudley, until his appointment, was Assist- 
ant Special Counsel for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Minister Dudley is now 
on consultation at the Department. 

FSO Benjamin M. Hu tey has been designated Chief of 
the Division of Northern European Affairs. 

FSO DuWayne G. CxarK has been appointed Chief of 
the Division of Brazilian Affairs, succeeding FSO ALLAN 
Dawson who is attending the National War College. 

The Director General of the Foreign Service, FSO Curis- 
TIAN M. RavnpAt, returned recently from a trip to South 
America where he visited Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires and 
Lima. On his return to the United States, he addressed the 
Orlando Rotary Club on the Foreign Service. While in 
Orlando, he stayed with his father, Retired FSO G. Bre 
RAVNDAL. 

FSO G. Freperick REIN- 
HARDT is now Chief of the 
Division of Eastern Euro- 
pean Affairs. 


FSO Betty Ann MIDDLE- 
TON, who has been on home 
leave after two and one-half 
years in Hong Kong, is now 
taking the six weeks’ course 
at the Department of Com- 
merce. Miss Middleton, ac- 
cording to present plans, 
will return to Hong Kong. 


FSO Donatp B. CALpER 
has now returned to duty at 
the Department of Com- 
merce, after several months’ 
illness. 


FSO Howarp K. Travers 
has taken over his duties as 
Chief of the Foreign Service 


the Foreign Service Institute 
recently conferred with officials of Yale University regard- 
ing the Japanese and Southeast Asian Language-and-Area 
programmes to which six Foreign Service officers have been 
assigned for this term. 

Dr. Ropert A. WALKER has been appointed an Assistant 
Director in charge of the School of Management and Ad- 
ministrative Training at the Foreign Service Institute. Dr. 
Walker before his appointment to the Institute was Director 
of the Institute of Finance, Kansas State College. 

Miss LoutsE McNutt, of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, 
and JEFFERY KITCHEN of the Office of Greek, Turkish and 
Iranian Affairs, are attending the United Nations Assembly 
as interns of the United Nations Intern Program. 


New FSOs Receive Commissions 


Secretary of State GeorcE C. MARSHALL presented com- 
missions and delivered a talk to new Foreign Service offi- 
cers on September 10, 1948 in the New State Auditorium. 
These officers had just completed their basic course at the 
Foreign Service Institute. All FSOs in the Department, 
with their guests, were invited to attend the ceremony. 
After the presentation of commissions the new motion pic- 
ture film of the Department, “The Foreign Service-Opera- 
tion of a Mission,” was shown. The film was produced by 
the Graphic and Special Services Branch of the Division of 
Central Services, and depicts 
the organization of an Em- 
bassy and the work of the 
political, economic and com- 
mercial, consular, informa- 
tional and educational, and 
administrative sections. Most 
of the picture is based on 
the American Embassy in 
Paris, with a few shots taken 
at the Department. 


In a downtown Washing- 
ton store recently, Mrs. 
GeorcE V. ALLEN was pur- 
chasing household equipment 
for the new Allen residence 
on Massachusetts Avenue. 
In order to be sure that the 
old address was changed on 
her charge card, Mrs. Allen 
spelled it out: 

“T-E-H-R-A-N Comma 


Inspection Corps, succeeding 
FSO E. DeCourcy, 


new Ambassador to Haiti. 
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Stanley Woodward, Chief of Protocol, administering the oath 

of office to FSO Loy W. Henderson, recently appointed Am- 

bassador to India. Mrs. Henderson witnessing the ceremony. 
Photo by James S. Wright 


I1-R-A-N.” 
Piped the salesgirl, smart- 
ly: “Northwest?” 
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Foreign Service officers and Foreign Serv- 
ice Staff officers who, having completed 
their training at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, received commissions on September 
10, 1948 from Secretary Marshall: 

Front Row, |. to r.: FSO Paul R. Hughes, 
FSS Charles M. English, FSO Russell C. 
Heater, FSO John F. O’Donnell, FSO Car- 
roll M. Terry, FSO Leon B. Poullada, FSS 
Ralph S. Smith, FSO Harry W. Johnstone, 
FSS Laurent E. Morin. 

Second Row, I. to r.: FSS Austin C. Smith, 
FSS John W. Sewell, FSO John M. Steeves, 
FSO Milton Barall, FSO William T. Car- 
penter, Jr., FSO Peyton Kerr, FSO Olcott 
H. Deming, FSO Eugene Padberg, FSO 
Maurice S. Rice, FSO David G. Wilson, Mr. 
Roudybush, Registrar of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute. 

Third Row, |. to r.; FSO Robert C. Mar- 
tindale, FSO Parker D. Wyman, FSO Robert 
Alexander, FSO Edwin M. J. Kretzman, FSO 
John Haggerty, FSO Laurence W. Taylor, 
Assistant Director, School of Basic Officer 
Training, FSO H. L. T. Koren, FSO William 
Allan, FSO Robert W. Tucker, Mr. Nicholas 


Biddle, FSO Frank E. Cash, FSO Jules 
Bernard. 
FSOs John P. Gardiner, Raymond G. 


Leddy and Stephen H. McClintic received 
their commissions but do not appear in the 
photograph. 


“Two Weeks on a Lonely Lightship” 


Incident to the closing of the Consulates of the USSR 
in the United States, and that of the United States Consulate 
in Vladivostok, FSO Scott Lyon, who assumed charge as 
Consul at Vladivostok only two weeks before the Consulate 
was closed, received considerable publicity in the American 
press, including Time and Newsweek magazines. A picture 
of Mr. anp Mrs. Lyon appeared in Time of September 6, 
1948. 

Time asked the Office of the Foreign Service what it 
thought about conditions of service at Vladivostok. Time’s 
report on its findings: 

“The U. S. Office of Foreign Service referred to Vladivos- 
tok as the ‘end of the line’ and, regarding the job’s condi- 
tions as comparable in strain to the loneliness and frustra- 
tion on a lightship, changed the consulate’s staff every six 
months to be sure nobody buckled under.” 


Employee Awards Program 


The Department of State has presented awards to the 
first three winners under the Employee Awards Program 
started on July 1, 1948. Two of the awards were cash 
awards paid for suggestions to improve the work of the 
Department. Mr. Leo Dotorr, Chief of the Message Cen- 
ter in the Office of European Affairs, received a $50 award 
for his suggestion that an advisory group composed of 
chiefs of message centers and technicians from the Division 
of Communications and Records meet regularly to discuss 
and determine ways to improve the communications system 
within the Department. Mr. James A. CLAY, a messenger 
in the Division of Communications and Records, received 
$10.00 for his suggestion which will result in the speeding 
up of the flow of mail between buildings. 

Mrs. Mivprep S. Stupps, a secretary in the Office of the 
Director, Office of European Affairs, was granted an honor 
award in the form of an additional within-grade salary in- 
crease in recognition of meritorious service rendered. 

The awards were presented to Mr. Doloff and Mrs. Studds 
by Mr. Joun D. Hickerson, Director of the Office of Eu- 
ropean Affairs. The presentation to Mr. Clay was made by 
Mr. Reep Harris, Chief of the Division of Communications 
and Records. 
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Changes on JouRNAL Editorial Board 


The Editors of the JouRNAL welcome FSO Paut J. 
REVELEY, Chief of the Division of Mexican Affairs, as a new 
member of the Editorial Board, replacing FSO Ceci B. 
Lyon, who has been assigned as Counselor of Embassy at 
Warsaw. 

Mr. Lyon has been a most valuable Board member, both 
in the period from December 1943 to October 1944, and 
from August 1947 to October 1948. His most recent signed 
article in the JOURNAL was his blow-by-blow account of the 
Bogota conference-cum-riot. The JoURNAL believes it had a 
unique coverage on this occasion. 


George Washington University Questionnaire 


A recent questionnaire, issued to seventy young men who 
took a comprehensive twelve-week course this summer in 
the Foreign Service Review Course, at The George Wash- 
ington University, discloses that: 

1. Second to the Foreign Service, more than 25% would 
choose teaching as a career. 


2. 57 think marriage to a college graduate would assist 
their careers; 6 are not sure and 7 do not think so. 

3. 30 different colleges and universities are represented 
in the educational background of the group. 

4. All but 10 served overseas during the war: 32 in 
Europe, 15° in the Pacific and the others in ‘the Atlantic, 
Asiatic, India-Burma and Mediterranean theaters, with 
length of service varying from one year to six and one-half 
years. 

5. 15 would like service in France; 9, in Western Eu- 
rope; 6, in Germany, and 5, in England. Others prefer 
South America, Belgium, the Near East, the Far East and 
Russia. Three had no preference. 

6. 45 completed their service careers as enlisted men; 
48 have worked their way through school in whole or in 
part. 

8. 27 have some private means or allowance, but only 
11 expect to inherit over $10,000.00. 


All of this group were designated by the Department of 
State to take the Foreign Service examination in September. 
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News From The Field 


FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


Argentina—Dixon Donnelley Iceland—William S. Krason 
Australia (Canberra)—Donald Lamm India—William Witman II 
Austria—Maxtin F. Herz Treland—Wayland B. Waters 
Cox London—W. Stratton Anderson, Jr. 
New Zealand—John S. Service 

Bolivia—Park F. Wollam Panama—Oscar H. Guerra 
British Guiana—George W. Skora Paraguay—Henry Hoyt 
Canada (Eastern)—Terry B. Sanders, Jr. Peru—Maurice J. Broderick 

i Poland—Findley Burns, Jr. 
Portugal—William Barnes 

Rumania—Donald Dunham 
Costa Rica—Albert E. Carter Shanghai—Emory C. Swank 
Dakar—William R. Gennert Singapore—John Hamlin 
France (Northern)—Alfred H. Lovell, Jr. Southampton—William H. Beck 
France (Southern)—William H. Christensen Switzerland—Ruth Madsen 
French Indo-China—Dallas M. Coors Tr inidad—Benjamin L. Sowell 
Greece—Claude G. Ross Turkey—Clifton B. riage 
age Union of South Africa—John C. Fuess 

Hongkong—Betty Ann Middleton Uruguay—Sidney Lafoon 
Hungary—Jane Wilson Pool U.S.S.R.—Foy D. Kohler 


BRAZIL 


Photograph of Ambassador Herschel V. Johnson and his staff, together with the 
Diplomatic Introducer of the Brazilian Foreign Office, Senhor Coelho Lisboa, taken 
at the Embassy Residence after Ambassador Johnson had presented his credentials. 


Front Row: John B. Ocheltree, Capt. William R. Cooke, Jr., Clarence C. Brooks, 
Joao Pizarro Gabizo de Coelho Lisboa, the Diplomatic Introducer, Ambassador Herschel 


V. Johnson, David McKendree Key, General G. H. Beverly, Erwin P. Keeler, Guy L. 
Bush. 


2nd Row: W. J. Convery Egan, William M. Wheeler, Jr., Claude Courand, David A. 
de Lima, Randolph A. Kidder, Henri André Weismann, Emerson I. Brown, Jack E. 
Conner, Gordon J. Cloney, Roy Tasco Davis, Jr., John C. Amott. 


Back Row: Stewart G. Anderson, Henry Evans Thomas, III, Edward J. Rowell, 
Rolf L. Larson, Arthur L. Foley, Lt. Col. Art B. Miller, Comdr. J. A. Adkins, Col. James 
C. MeGehee, Percy de F. Warner, Robert H. Shields. 
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ECUADOR 


Oath of office being administered to our new Ambas- 

sador to Nicaragua, George P. Shaw, by Ambassador 

John Farr Simmons at Quito, June 11, 1948. Third 
Secretary Charles M. Urruela is assisting. 


MANILA 


A week’s air tour of provincial capitals in the Southern 
Philippines by Charge d’Affaires and Mrs. Thomas H. Lock- 
ett was a highlight of early July activity. The Locketts 
were accompanied by Philippine Secretary of National De- 
fense Ruperto Kangleon, Chief of the Philippine Air Force 
Colonel Pelagio Cruz and members of the Embassy staff. 


The party left Manila on July 6th in the Military Air 
Attache’s plane, and in Secretary Kangleon’s personal plane. 
Among the cities visited were Legaspi, scene of one of the 
first Japanese landings on Luzon; Tacloban, Leyte, point of 
attack by the first liberation forces; Cebu, where the first 
American Consulate outside of Manila has been established; 
lloilo, Panay, location of one of the two USIS provincial 
libraries; Del Monte, Northern Mindanao, site of one of 
the largest pineapple plantations and canneries outside ox 
Hawaii; Zamboanga, Mindanao; Davao, Mindanao, princi- 
pal production center for Manila hemp fibers; Jolo, Sulu, 
seat of the Moro (Moslem Filipino) culture and home of the 
Sultan of Sulu; Puerta Princesa, Palawan, where the prin- 
cipal point of interest is a very modern prison; Bacolod, 
Negros, in the heart of the sugar country; and Dumaguete, 
Negros, location of the only American university (Si!liman 
U.) in the Philippines. 


Vice Consuls Temple Wanamaker and Norman Cansler 
greeted the groups in Cebu, where a series of parties and a 
major speech before the Rotary Club by Mr. Lockett had 
been scheduled. In Iloilo, Mr. Lockett inspected an orphan- 
age and was requested to aid the institution in securing beds. 
He promised to look into the surplus property situation to 
see if anything could be done—and the press reported his 
promise as a fait accompli. Now, the Chargé is faced with 
the problem of locating sixty beds. 


Reaction to the trip was excellent. It was the first time 
that several of the cities visited had been inspected Ly an 
American civilian official since pre-Commonwealth days. 
The press concensus was that Mr. Lockett and members of 
the party had made countless new friends. 


Members of the Embassy staff accompanying Mr. Lockett 
were Military Attache Colonel Robert Kreuter; Military Air 
Attache Colonel Glenn Thompson, pilot of the plane; As- 
sistant Administrative Attaché Lieutenant Marvin Oakes, co- 
pilot; First Secretary James L. Meader, Second Secretary 
Edward Mill, and Mrs. Virginia Swart, Mr. Lockett’s sec- 
retary. 
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The Lockett’s southern trip came immediately after one 
of the most successful American Fourth of July celebrations 
held in the Philippines in recent years. Mr. and Mrs. Lock- 
ett held open house at the lowering of the flag, at 6:00 P.M. 
The ceremony was held with a military honor guard and 
band, and was attended by President of the Philippines 
Elpidio Quirino. 

Over 2,000 persons from the American civilian and mili- 
tary communities thronged the Chancery. They consumed 
nearly 4,000 American-style hot dogs (heavy on the must- 
ard) and an equal number of bottles of Coca Cola and beer. 

With increased ship and air traffic routed through Manila 
to Far Eastern points, the Manila Embassy is fast becom- 
ing a Foreign Service Tourist Bureau. No exact count of 
transient visitors has been kept, but it is estimated that 
nearly fifty officers and families have visited Manila en route 
to other posts in the past year. 


Every effort is made to welcome the visitors and to make 
their short stays comfortable. The Manila staff asks, how- 
ever, that transients try to notify Embassy friends and ac- 
quaintances of their impending arrival so that hospitality 
can be planned in advance. 

There has been an increase in planned excursions for the 
Embassy staff since the first of the year. During the Easter 
Vacation, a large party visited the famed rice terraces of 
Northern Luzon. The excursion, arranged by Property 
Custodian Jess McElroy, took the party by air to Baguio, 
then by bus over mountain roads to the terraces. 

More recently, about 30 members of the staff inspected 
the Voice of America transmitters at Malolos, north of Ma- 
nila. Chief Engineer George Chapman was. host to the 
group. 

Other excursions being planned include a trip to the desic- 
cated coconut plant that supplies “Peter Paul’s Mounds,” 
and a weekend trip to Pagsanjan, where the braver members 
will shoot the rapids on the Pagsanjan River. 

Unsigned. 


BERN 
July 21, 1948. 
Undaunted by rain and hail, an all-weather Geneva soft- 
ball team came from behind to win a 19-11 victory over the 
Bern Bears in the first annual Rougemont Challenge Cup 
game held July 5 in Bern. 
The Legation team, led by Minister John Carter Vincent, 


(Continued on page 52) 
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The Second World War: The Gathering Storm, by 
Winston S. Churchill. Houghton Mifflin Co. $6.00. 


Review by Sir Willmott Lewis, Correspondent of the 
London Times in Washington for 28 years. 


This is the first of a series of five volumes, of which the 
second (to be entitled “Their Finest Hour”) is known to be 
already in final proof, written by the man who was for five 
years in supreme command of a national government in 
Great Britain. The series will stand on the bookshelves next 
to three volumes by the same author on the First World War. 
“IT am perhaps,” says Winston Churchill, “the only man who 
has passed through the two supreme cataclysms of recorded 
history in high Cabinet office’—a sentence which leaves too 
much unsaid. For when, on May 10, 1940, he was called to 
exercise the chief power in the State, he had held through 
the years a greater number and variety of high executive 
posts than any Prime Minister since the Cabinet system 
came into operation. Obviously this could not have befallen 
him if he had felt that truth and virtue dwelt with one po- 
litical party alone, for in fact (and for reasons above criti- 
cism) he had moved from the Conservative to the Liberal 
camp and back again; and, more by token, this progressive 
enrichment of administrative experience would not have 
come to a lesser man. 

On that night in May, 1940, Mr. Churchill tells us, he 
“was conscious of a profound sense of relief,” for “I thought 
I knew a great deal about it all, and I was sure I should not 
fail.” The phrase rings a little bell in the memory of any 
student of history. Once before in the rough English story 
a relentless critic of government had been called to direct it 
—the elder Pitt, Earl of Chatham, the “great Commoner” of 
two centuries ago. Chatham had told a colleague: “I know 
that I can save this country, and that no one else can’”—an 
assertion that was not regarded as arrogant or presumptuous 
but was treated as the simple truth. And it is worth re- 
calling that in the opening days of the First World War, 
when Mr. Churchill was First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
late Lord Morley, who opposed the war but loved the First 
Lord, remarked to a friend that if there should be a great 
naval victory in the North Sea “Winston will go down in 
history as the Chatham of his age.” 

Mr. Churchill does not describe this book, or those that 
will follow it, as history, “for that belongs to another gen- 
eration,” but as a contribution to history which wili be of 
service to the future. The work exhibits a man ot extraordi- 
nary qualities in his relation to his times, and shows how a 
life of action and emergency had tempered him and fitted 
him to face great occasions. It is not exaggeration to de- 
scribe it as autobiography in excelsis. No tale is ever told 
that does not reveal the personality of the teller. This man 
is stubborn and pugnacious, but magnanimity is in him; for 
years he was scurvily treated, but he does not bear malice; it 
was not he, but another, who rose in the House of Com- 
mons and addressed Neville Chamberlin in the words Crom- 
well flung at the Long Parliament: “You have sat too long 
for any good you have been doing. Depart, I say, and let 
us have done with you. In the name of God, go!” Not 
many days later, he sat with Chamberlain and Lord Halifax, 
and in a “momentous conversation” was made to know that 
he might expect the King’s commission to form a national 
government, and tells how, when this point had been reached, 
“we reverted to our ordinary easy and familiar manners of 
men who had worked for years together and whose lives in 
and out of office had been spent in all the friendliness of 
British politics.” That night he “slept soundly and had no 
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FrANcis C. DE Review Editor 


need for cheering dreams.” Facts, he tells us, and these are 
the last words of the book under review, “are better than 
dreams.” 

The volume goes without dedication, but its theme is thus 
stated: “How the English-speaking peoples through their 
unwisdom, carelessness, and good nature allowed the wicked 
to rearm.” Its first section carries us from 1919 to 1939, its 
second through the “Twilight War” from September 3, 1939, 
to May 10, 1940. There will be more terrible matter to come, 
a tale of events pregnant with lessons for us who live in days 
not of peace but of uneasy truce. The temptation to quote 
from what we have here is well-nigh irresistible, but would 
serve no immediate purpose. Page after page sets forth 
how men cannot see, or do not wish to see, that power is 
the very stuff of which domestic and international politics is 
made; how power may be the source not only of evil, but of 
justice also; and how no man should count himself too 
good, too pure in heart, to make the proper use of power. 
When H. A. L. Fisher wrote his “History of Europe” he 
opened with a preface from which one passage should be 
taken to heart, “Men wiser and more learned than I,” he 
said, “have discerned in history a plot, a rhythm, a prede- 
termined pattern. These harmonies are concealed from me. 
I can see only one emergency following upon another as 
wave follows upon wave, only one great fact with respect to 
which, since it is unique, there can be no generalisations, 
only one safe rule for the historian: that he should recognise 
in the development of human destinies the play of the contin- 
gent and the unforeseen. This is not a doctrine of cynicism 
and despair. The fact of progress is written plain and large 
on the page of history; but progress is not a law of nature. 
The ground gained by one generation may be lost by the 
next. The thoughts of men may flow into the channels which 
lead to disaster and barbarism.” 

Witimortt Lewis, K.B.E. 


Tell The West. By Jerzy Gliksman. The Gresham Press, 
New York. 358 pages. $3.75 


The decisive difference between Jerzy Gliksman’s Tell 
The West and the many other books on the U.S.S.R. and the 
communist system which have been published since 1917, 
is that Gliksman writes with reluctance while his com- 
petitors — perhaps with the exception of André Gide — 
enjoy giving testimony either as prophets of brave experi- 
ments or as inquisitors uncovering evil behind a facade 
of soundness and power. Gliksman obviously hates to 
appear on the witness stand. He is still perplexed that 
his experiences should compel him to speak out against 
something done under that same red flag which to him 
was both promise and happiness, and perhaps still is. For 
Gliksman is — or used to be — a Socialist as was his 
brother Victor Alter whom the Soviets executed for being a 
Social Democrat, i.e., a man who believed that Socialism 
might be achieved under a system of political democracy. 
The case of Victor Alter and Henryk Erlich, the two 
Polish-Jewish Socialist leaders who tried to escape Nazi 
totalitarianism by fleeing to Russia only to fall victims to its 
red counterpart, is well remembered; at least one hopes so. 

Gliksman’s reluctance to testify, which each line of his 
book breathes, connotes his honesty as it connotes a singular 
passivity of character — not that aggressiveness would have 
helped him. So much the better for the reader who cannot 
doubt for a minute that what Gliksman finally puts down on 
paper is the truth. Here is a man who was fairly prominent 
as a lawyer, an alderman of the city of Warsaw, a Socialist 
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and a Jew; a man who went to Kussia with /ntourist in 
times of peace and who was clearly impressed by the penal 
system of the Russians which allegedly does not inflict 
punishment but attempts to re-educate the criminal. This 
same man becomes an inmate of Soviet prisons and slave 
labor camps — condemned to five years for no other crime 
than that of being the brother of an arrested man whom 
he tried to help and subsequently of attempting to leave the 
country without special permission; a country, it is to be 
noted, of which he was not a citizen and which had no claim 
on him. Suddenly and hardly understanding what is hap- 
pening, he finds himself in the grip of that penal system 
which he had admired until jail and camp gates closed 
behind him. But as the pieces fall into shape revealing 
the extent to which the Soviet paradise is built on founda- 
tions of slave labor and of a secret police trying to keep 
slave labor camps well stocked so that the Soviet system 
might not collapse, Gliksman still tries to explain matters 
as if he found it hard to shed his illusions. He suffers 
the indignities, and worse, of a man-made inferno but he 
quotes prison and camp rules which allegedly want it 
otherwise, ascribing to inefficiency and corruption what 
cannot be but an integral part of totalitarian oligarchies. 

Gliksman’s report is a very personal one. It is, at the 
same time, material for the political scientist, the economist, 
and the sociologist, for Gliksman’s experience gives so well- 
rounded a picture that it reveals the method in the seeming 
lunacy of degrading millions systematically. In the first 
place, no people that knows what an unsuccessful rebellion 
will mean to the rebels is likely to rebel ;secondly, the Soviet 
economy, in great part based on the exploitation of Russia’s 
vast and cruel sub-arctic regions, whither none would ven- 
ture voluntarily, is closely integrated with that terror which 
not only keeps the ruling class of Russia in power but which 
also supplies the only source of labor for projects designed 
to perpetuate the system which made them the ruling class. 

Seldom has a book been reviewed as often and as favor- 
ably as this one. One wonders why it fails to appear on 
the best-seller list. One wonders the more as translation 
rights in other countries appear to sell like hot cakes. Could 
it be possible that certain influences are strong enough to 
restrain its sales? 3 

When Gliksman was released from slave labor because 
of the deal the Soviets felt compelled to conclude with 
General Sikorsky — the only time known that anybody, let 
alone masses of prisoners, were ever released by the Soviets 
— his camp comrades exhorted him to TELL THE WEST. 
But they added that he would not be believed anyhow. I 
rather think that Gliksman’s book is being believed and that 
it is precisively the sensitiveness of these potential readers 
which accounts for the fact that only thousands buy a book 
millions should read. 


R.S.N. 


Rebuilding the World Economy: America’s Role in 
Foreign Trade and Investment. By Norman S. 
Buchanan and Friedrich A. Lutz, with the Report and 
Recommendations of the Committee on Foreign Economic 
Relations of the Twentieth Century Fund. The Twentieth 
Century Fund, New York, 1947. 434 pages, 44 tables, 
6 charts, cloth, $3.50. 


Of the several post-war books in this field, Rebuilding the 
W_rld Economy provides the best general discussion of the 
facts, problems and policies involved. The book can be 
endorsed without hesitation. It should be especially in- 
formative to persons interested in or concerned with inter- 
national affairs who are not specialists in international 
economics. 


The chapter headings are generally descriptive of the 
OcToBER, 1948 


contents: the rise and decline of the world economy; analy- 
sis of world trade; the impact of World War II; postwar 
claims and the balance of payments, foreign exchange rates 
and the balance of payments; contemporary international 
lending; why borrow abroad; the debtor’s view; capital 
export, trade and American policy; commercial policy; 
lessons from experience; future commercial policy; sum- 
mary; and the report of the Twentieth Century Fund’s Com- 
mittee on Foreign Economic Relations. 

The book provides the political and economic background 
of fact and policy essential to an understanding of the war- 
time and post-war international economic program of the 
United States Government and of the difficulties which this 
program has encountered and is encountering. 

The Report of the Committee—composed of Winfield W. 
Riefler, Chairman, Percy Bidwell, Kermit Eby, Paul G. 
Hoffman, Joseph C. Rovensky, Theodore W. Schultz, and 
Robert J. Watt—generally endorses the foreign economic 
policy of the United States, but diverges in some interest- 
ing respects. For example, the Report seems to imply that 
multilateralism must wait for various other developments, 
such as political stability, internal economic reconstruction 
in war-disrupted countries, and removal of the likelihood or 
possibility of a U. S. depression. Without minimizing in 
the least the importance of such factors, it should be obvi- 
ous that if the institutions of multilateralism are going to 
be created at all, the necessary steps must be taken during 
the present period. 

The Report also prefers international buffer commedity 
stocks to international commodity agreements not involving 
the purchase, holding and disposal of stocks. Neither the 
book proper nor the Report meet satisfactorily the basic 
objection tu buffer stock schemes, namely, that they tend 
to go bankrupt because of bad forecasting, bad adminis- 
tration or submission to group pressures. 

Finally, the Report seems to give too much emphasis to 
the reduction of U. S. tariffs as a factor in bringing about 
equilibrium in the balances of payments of various coun- 
tries. Despite the importance of reducing U. S. tariffs, for 
balance-of-payments and other reasons, other factors, spe- 
cifically, internal price levels, exchange rates, consumer 
tastes, and production efficiency, are at least as important in 
achieving equilibrium. 

The general excellence of the book is not involved in 
these observations and others which might be made, which 
reflect only differences in emphasis. 


Joseph D. Coppock 


Introduction to Iran. By Elgin Groseclose. 


Oxford 
University Press, 257 pages. $3.50 


Elgin Groseclose spent twenty-five years in Iran in various 
capacities, the last in 1943 when he was appointed Treasurer- 
General for Iran. He has written on currency and budgetary 
systems of Oriental countries and several novels with an 
Oriental background. 

If this were a scholarly work certain criticisms could be 
leveled at this book; contradictory statements which perhaps 
could have been eliminated with closer editing. However, 
it is merely an “Introduction” and is one of too few books 
on a part of the world in which the United States is vitally 
concerned because of commercial and other interests in the 
Near East. Mr. Groseclose tries to give to the average 
reader, the reader who knows nothing of the Near East and 
less of Iran, an over-all bird’s eye view of Iran. He has 
done this admirably and has written a very interesting, well- 
informed, readable book, briefly describing the country, the 
people, their history, their arts, religion, social life, and 
contemporary political affairs. 


ELEANOR WEsT. 
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Left: Photograph taken after the wedding of Miss 

Charline Frances Jones, daughter of Consul Gerald 

G. Jones, and Mr. James Hart Sample, in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Laredo, Texas. 


Right: Dixon Donnelley, Press Attaché, Buenos 
Aires, high in the snowbound Andes. 


Representatives at the Southeast Asia Regional 
Conference: Lower Row: Misses Anne Jones and 
Abby Dilts, Mrs. Palmer, Lt. Col. Miller, Col. 
Kreuter, Ambassador Stanton, Messrs. Sage and 
Melby, Lt. Hunter, Messrs. Davies, Derry, New- 
bold and Grondahl. Top Row: Mrs. Wilson, Miss 
Rowan, Col. Vance, Mr. Andrus, Miss Langan, 
Capt. Glover, Col. MacQuillen, Col. Baker, Mr. 
Abbott, Mr. Abbey, Comdr. Smith, Mr. Simons, 
Mr. Josselyn, Mr. Brown, Col. Thorpe, Capt. Mc- 
Callum, Mr. Bulkley, Col. Todd, Mr. Smith. 


Lejt to right: Antonio Certosimo, American Vice 
Consul; Carl W. Strom, American Consul General 
at Mexico City; Licenciado Horacio Sobarzo, Act- 
ing Governor of the State of Sonora, Mexico; 
Honorable Dan E. Garvey, Governor of the State 
of Arizona; Miss Carmen Gonzalez, Vice Consul 
of Mexico at Nogales, Arizona; Ben Zweig, Amer- 
ican Consui at Nogales, Sonora, Mexico. At a 
reception given in the home of Consul Zweig in 
honor of the Acting Governor of Sonora, Mexico. 


Left—The Intrepid Alpinists, left to right: Mary 

Toppi, clerk; Raymond Harris, vice consul; Anne W. 

Meriam, vice consul; Neil M. Ruge, vice consul; 

(kneeling) Julian P. Fromer, consul. (See News 
from the Field, page 54.) 


Right—Chargé d Affaires Thomas H. Lockett and 

Mrs. Lockett, Governor Tulawi of Sulu, Secretary of 

National Defense Kangleon and party at the Provin- 
cial Capital, Jolo, Sulu, P. 1. 


Staff of the Yokohama Branch, USPOLAD, who 
attended the wedding of Miss Enid V. Wilkinson, 
member of the Staff, and Vice Consul Joseph M. 
Swing, now assigned to the American Embassy, 
Colombo. A reception was given by Consul Gen- 
eral and Mrs. U. Alexis Johnson at their home. 
Reading from l. to r.: Vice Consuls Ericson and 
Kidder, Consul General Johnson, Miss Ferguson, 
Vice Consuls Lamb and Pfeiffer, Mrs. Swing and 
Vice Consul Swing, Miss Garby, Vice Consul 
Overton, Mr. Miklos, Mrs. Painton, Vice Consul 
Magistretti, Miss McQuagge, and Vice Consul 
Zurhellen. 


ON BOARD USS JUNEAU 


Left to right: Captain William H. Duvall, USN, 

Commanding Officer USS Juneau; Mrs. William 

H. Christensen, wife of American Consul, Mar- 

seille; M. Jean Baylot, Prefect of Bouces-du- 
Rhone and Madame Jean Baylot. 


: 

Courtesy of Signal Corps, United States Army ‘ 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Economy on Transfers 


Manchester, England 


August 31, 1948 
To THE EpITors, 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


Newsletter No. 18 for August describes how budgetary 
restrictions will affect Foreign Service operations during the 
1949 fiscal year. Under “travel” it is estimated that funds 
will be available for about 800 home leave trips. It is ap- 
parent that a great many officers now entitled to paid home 
leave will not get it, including many officers of long service 
who have never had such leave but have been kept poor 
paying their own transportation. 


The same Newsletter under “changes in station” reports 
34 transfers of women, only two of whom are listed as in 
the service on October 1, 1947. Some of these transfers are 
from Berlin to Shanghai and from Bern to Seoul. Granted 
that many of these women would not appear in the Foreign 
Service List, it is obvious that women are being given long 
and expensive transfers after relatively short periods of serv- 
ice at their first posts and that paid leaves are thereby 
diminished. One learns from the same Newsletter that teams 
of women are jaunting about the world studying the special 
problems of women with a view to developing remedies 
designed to improve their morals (sic). Perhaps seeing the 
world is a remedy. 


It looks as if Thad D. Podman was slipping. In the days 
when he dealt only with men he didn’t prescribe a long sea 
voyage when they got tired of the scenery where they were. 

Very truly yours, 
S. Rem THompson. 


Unaccustomed as He Was — 


September 15, 1948 
To THE EbiTors, 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


Shortly after I read Jane Wilson’s article “Unaccustomed 
as I am...” in the July issue of the JouRNAL, I met a friend 
who owns a successful business in one of the American 
Republics. He belongs to the local “Service” Club and 
happened to mention an embarrassing experience which, as 
an American, he had had at one of the Club’s weekly 
luncheons. 


The new American Consul was a Consul General! Never 
had that relatively small community rated more than a Con- 
sul. He was, of course, invited to address the Club mem- 
bers. There were great expectations but not for long! Soon 
an amazed and disappointed audience was gaping at their 
high-ranking American guest as he stumbled and labored 
through page after page of Spanish text. 


After my friend had departed I picked up the JouRNAL 
and read: “Speech is, after all, our principal link with our 
fellow man. The world is full of talk and the need for talk- 
ing well is a truism. It is a significant enough truism when 
it is just a choice between courteous consideration for the 
audience or insulting and boring them with lack of prepara- 
tion and practice. But it is a more serious reality when it 
is a choice between effective support of the National interest 
or careless damage to our representation and prestige.” 


JAMEs B. STEWART 
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OUR RETIRED OFFICERS 


The Editors of the JourNnAL believe that our 
readers are keenly interested in the whereabouts and 
activities of former members of the Service. Retired 
Foreign Service officers are being invited by letter 
(several each month) to send in for publication a 
brief description of their present dwelling place and 
occupation, with whatever details as to hobbies and 
future plans they may care to furnish. It is hoped 
in this way the widely separated members of the 
American Foreign Service Association may keep in 
touch with one another and preserve the common 
ties which unite them. 


From Maxwell Blake 


1025 West 58th Street 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 
September 14, 1948 

With the exception of a trip abroad to pick up our scat- 
tered possessions and dispose of a Moresque villa in Tan- 
gier,* our time—we confess somewhat penitently—since 
retiring from the service has been spent in loafing; but 
during this interval we have tasted no bitter fruits or uttered 
—so far as we can recollect—a single weary sigh over the 
relics of the previous years. 

Leisure and freedom from official disquietudes, restraints 
and hunting up the files have been like a pleasant sedative; 
a blessing in disguise, especially to an apostate like ourselves 
who is no longer a disciple of the strenuous life. 

Impassivity and the easy chair, remedies so beneficial 
for those who have acquired “that tired look,” do not neces- 
sarily imply inertness and vegetation, or deprive one of 
opportunities for star gazing, or of the art and ingenuity to 
devise new and pleasant pastimes hitherto unrevealed to 
him. 

In our own case, several long-cherished enterprises and 
distant excursions we had tantalized ourselves with perform- 
ing after our retirement are now, unfortunately, no longer 
possible, because of widespread political instabilities, and 
other difficulties. But as time has wings, we are able, by 
drawing upon our inextinguishable fund of patience and 
credulity, to look forward to a more hopeful turn of events 
in the near future. 

(Continued on page 55) 


*The house referred to above is of Hispano-Arabic design con- 
structed of solid masonry, located on a promontory in the native 
quarter of Tangier overlooking the Strait of Gibraltar and the coast 
of Spain. There are several entrances and four patios. The interior 
walls of the corridors and reception rooms on the lower floor are 
entirely covered with deeply chiseled, hand-sculptured Arabesque 
plaster-work, as delicate as lace or filigree in its execution, and all 
of an antique classical pattern. The Spanish and Arabic polychrome 
tiles, from the marble floors to the height of the dado, are seventeenth 
century, as are the Spanish and Italian marble columns, of which 
there are a number. The ceilings are of carved cedarwood bordered 
with engraved inscriptions from the Koran; but several are of what 
is known in Spain as “artisano.” The doors are seventeenth century 
“Mudajar.” 

The house was ten years under construction, and was undertaken 
partially as an absorbing pastime, but principally as something per- 
manently expressive of the builder’s interest in Moorish architecture, 
craftsmanship and design. The idea for its creation was suggested 
by the following lines from The Dream of Fair Women by Tennyson: 
“Small the palace stood, full of great rooms, all various.” 

The Spanish government was negotiating for its purchase for some 
time, with the object of preserving it as a museum and center of 
Moorish culture, but it was finally bought by our dear friend Barbara 
Hutton (Princess Troubetzkoy) following the generous donation of 
her great Hyde Park mansion and gardens to the American Govern- 
ment for use as an embassy in London. 


MAXWELL BLAKE. 
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The Attempt to Secure International Control 
of the Atom 
(Continued from page 9) 


an international agreement for the control of atomic energy 
might offer. 

During the months from Dec. 31, 1946, to the eve of the 
Second Report, the Soviet delegation made no real contri- 
bution to the theory of atomic control. 

It was not until June 11, 1947, almost a year to the day 
after the debate began, that Mr. Gromyko brought forward 
what he was pleased to consider a “detailed” Soviet pro- 
posal. It was too late for this to be dealt with fully in the 
Second Report, but the majority did report, on the basis of 
preliminary consideration, that these proposals did not 
appear to provide an adequate basis for the development by 
the Committee of specific proposals for an effective system 
of international control of atomic energy. 

The proposals were, however, thoroughly examined be- 
fore the Third Report was prepared, especially in the light 
of a questionnaire presented by the U. K. delegation in an 
effort to find some firm footing in the shifting sands of se- 
mantics on which the negotiations have uneasily rested. 

In brief, in addition to the convention for outlawry of 
atomic weapons already cited, the Soviet proposals would 
leave atomic energy research, distribution, and plants in the 
hands of individual nations; the strong control authority 
proposed by the majority is rejected as “incompatible with 
the sovereignty of nations.”* The Soviets profess inter- 
est in the idea of production quotas, and “periodic” inter- 
national inspection is to be permitted, but only when and 
where the “sovereignty” of the inspected nations would per- 
mit. The international agency would “observe the fulfill- 
ment of rules of technological exploitation prescribed by the 
convention on control” and make “recommendations to the 
national governments” and “recommendations to the Se- 
curity Council.” Its operations would be subject to Security 
Council veto, as would any punitive measures it is proposed 
to take against violators. 

Such is the “plan” the Soviets offer for discussion; and 
it is apparently for discussion only. Even if the United 
States should “destroy” its bomb stocks as the Soviets in- 
sist, in exchange for this tenuous control, there is no assur- 
ance that even it would come into effect. Let us consider 
the following dialogue between Mr. Gromyko and the Chi- 
nese delegate, Dr. Hsia-ren Wei.® 

Wei: “The Soviet has proposed that there should first be a 
treaty on prohibition (of weapons) and then after that is in 
effect, we should discuss a treaty on control. But we have 
been discussing a treaty on control in this Commission for 
18 months and Mr. Gromyko has said that not a single prin- 
ciple felt necessary by the majority is acceptable to the 
Soviet. What guarantee can the Soviet give that it would 
be possible to arrive at agreement on a treaty on control?” 

Gromyko: “We give no guarantees.” 

Wei: “It makes no sense.” 


IV 
The Major Issues 


As the majority and minority plans have developed, cer- 
tain apparently irreconcilable issues stemming from funda- 
mentally different concepts of control, have emerged with 
increasing clarity. Here is a summary of some of the 
principal points. 

1. Prohibition of Atomic Weapons. The majority of 


7AEC/P.V.16 p. 17. Verbatim record of sixteenth meeting of UNAEC, 

8As recalled by Mr. F. H. Osborn, U. S. Deputy Representative in 
UNAEC, in an address of June 18, 1948 to Catholic War Veterans, 
Chicago, Il. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Millions have proved this new tire 
will do wonders for your car! 


VERY DAY, more and more motor- 

ists are discovering what a mar- 
velous difference Super-Cushions 
make in their cars’ performance! 


Bigger and softer, this entirely 
new type of tire runs on only 24 
pounds of air! It yields instead of re- 
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enjoy a completely new driving ex- 
perience. 
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The Attempt to Secure International Control 
of the Atom 
(Continued from page 30) 


the UNAEC, including the U. S., believe that in order to be 
effective an international agreement to outlaw the national 
production, possession, and use of atomic weapons should 
be an essential and integral part of an effective international 
system of control. The Soviets have so far insisted that the 
convention establishing a system of control, even so limited 
a control as that contained in the Soviet proposals, should 
be concluded only after a convention is put into effect, pro- 
viding for the prohibition of atomic weapons and the de- 
struction of existing atomic weapons. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union representative was asked 
whether there could be any assurance that, if in an attempt 
to meet the Soviets halfway, it were agreed to have two 
separate conventions, the agreement on control would ever 
come into effect. Mr. Gromyko replied forthrightly “if there 
is found to be no basis for agreement, then naturally the 
convention cannot be concluded.” 

It has been suggested in some quarters that the problem 
of timing the conventions could be solved by negotiating 
and signing them simultaneously. This would make sense 
only if: (a) the Soviets were to accept genuine and adequate 
control as exhaustively outlined in the Commission’s re- 
ports; (b) the control convention were not merely signed 
as a document of intent, but in effect; the control apparatus 
set up and functioning; and the means for punishing vio- 
lations clearly available. 

In accordance with the Soviet’s convention I, the bombs 
could be “destroyed” in quick time; genuine control ma- 
chinery under a second convention might take months or 
years to be effective. Meanwhile the United States would be 
disarmed. On the point of relative timing of control and 
elimination of weapons, the majority has the following to 
say: “The Soviet Union has not only proposed a scheme 
that is fundamentally inadequate for the control of atomic 
energy, but at the same time has made the overriding stipu- 
lation that they will not agree to establish even such a feeble 
scheme of control until all atomic weapons have been pro- 
hibited and destroyed. It is completely unrealistic to expect 
any nation to renounce atomic weapons without any assur- 
ance that all nations will be prevented from producing 
them.”® 

2. Control of Materials and Facilities. As described 
above, the United States and the majority believe that a 
strong control authority with powers of ownership, opera- 
tion, management and adequate inspection is essential to 
real control. In the words of Secretary Marshall: “Unless 
the international agency has such affirmative powers, duly 
prescribed and defined by treaty, nationalistic rivalries 
would still operate and might lead to conflict behind a screen 
of false assurance. A sham control is worse than none.”?° 
The Soviet Union, on the other hand, rejects such a strong 
control authority as an unwarranted intrusion on national 
sovereignty. 

3. Detection of Clandestine Activities. The Soviet Union 
would permit “periodic inspection” with occasional “special 
investigations.” But anything more stringent is ruled out 
since Mr. Gromyko asserts that supervision, management 
and licensing “do not follow” from the tasks of the establish- 
ment of strict and effective international control. 

On the other hand, the inspectorate envisaged by the 
United States and the majority is a reflection of the strong 
control authority they would set up. Its powers would, of 


°UNAEC Third Report. Annex 4, Sees. 31-38. 


10] nternational Control of Atomic Energy: Policy at the Crossroads. 
Department of State Publication 3161, June 1948, Foreword by Secretary 
Marshall, p. III et seq. 
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The Attempt to Secure International Control of the Atom 
(Continued from page 32) 


course, be very broad, but the existence of the atomic de- 
velopment authority, and the fact that it owns the major 
facilities would make the problem of inspection one of 
manageable proportions. The amount of inspection re- 
quired and the attendant interference would be much less 
than would be necessary under a control system which de- 
pended on inspection alone. 

Under the Soviets’ periodic inspection without close inter- 
national control, it would be relatively easy to build up 
secret stockpiles or illicit facilities, even if nations were to 
promise each other not to do such things. A mere periodic 
visit would not allow an inspector to know how much mate- 
rial had actually been processed at the time of inspection or 
to check on what has been done with material between in- 
spections. 

Bitter national rivalries would find ways to defeat such 
loose control. The inspectors would have to inquire not 
merely into the existence and direction of national efforts 
in atomic energy, but also into the motives of the national 
operators. Their task would be peculiarly difficult since the 
possession of facilities for the production of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes and for the preliminary stages of 
atomic weapons are one and the same thing. 

4. Research. The majority believes that the control 
authority should have positive research and developmental 
responsibilities in order to remain in the forefront of knowl- 
edge in this field and thus to enable it adequately to carry 
out its control functions. It should have the exclusive right 
to carry on research in the destructive properties of atomic 
energy although non-dangerous research would be_per- 
mitted to nations under appropriate safeguards. 

The Soviet Union on the other hand maintains that na- 
tions should be allowed to carry on scientific research in 
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the field of peaceful uses of atomic energy, regardless of 
the dangerous materials or facilities involved. The major- 
ity of the Atomic Energy Commission believes that in such 
a system,'' “There appears to be no limit to the clandestine 
activities that may take place in laboratories ostensibly de- 
voted to peaceful work.” 

5. Enforcement. The United States and the majority 
believe that no violator should be able to invoke the rule of 
unanimity to protect himself from punishment. Moreover, 
it is vitally important that immediate action should be taken 
to stop violations. The Soviet Union and its satellites be- 
lieve that inasmuch as the whole system should operate 
within the framework of the Security Council, the rule of 
unanimity should apply. The majority of the Atomic 
Energy Commission consider that “the stand of the Soviet 
Union in reserving to the Security Council any and all 
action pertaining to violations is another reason why the 
Soviet Union proposals cannot be accepted as a basis of a 
system of control.!* 

Vv 


Where Do We Stand? 


In view of the complete impasse which exists in the atomic 
energy debate and the complication of Soviet-U. S. relations 
across the board, we are warranted in asking ourselves 
whether the United States offer still stands. The answer is 
Yes;!* but our determination not to compromise on key 

NUNAEC Third Report, Annex 4, Sec. 20C. 

12UNAEC Third Report. Annex 4, Sees. 23-30. 

1%3In the words of Mr. Osborn, “... we have not come to the end of 
the road on the control of. atomic energy; rather we have blazed a trail 
which leads to a known destination and our problem is to get the Soviet 


Union to follow that trail with the rest of us.’’ Address to Canadian 
National Defense College, Fort Frontenac, Kingston, Ontario, May 27, 
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‘if anyone could answer that question. 
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points is bound to have hardened in face of the record of 
Soviet intransigence on atomic energy and pressure in other 
fields. In fact there is really no compromise possible on 
the realities of plutonium and U-235. 


The United States proposals were originally put forward, 
not only because we wanted to maximize the benefits of 
atomic energy on a world basis, but also, and principally, 
because we were aware that to a world still full of conflict 
and Original Sin, there had been added the atomic bomb. 
We thought we would be safer if foolproof safeguards 
against misuse could be clamped as soon as possible onto 
what was bound to become a resource possessed by several 
nations. This is still true—and our spokesmen still believe 
that the majority UNAEC plan offers the necessary safe- 
guards against violations and evasions of an atomic energy 
convention. Certainly, however, the United States people 
would scan with the greatest care any treaty which could 
now be brought forward embodying a system of inter- 
national control. 


When the UNAEC effort began, the United States public 
might well have expected that a convention could be drawn 
up by a body of experts nominated by powers who had 
just been associated in a great and victorious effort against 
a common enemy. Now, however, the Commission, itself, 
has recognized that failure to reach agreement has been 
caused by political forces beyond its competence to control. 
The body of experts has had to report its difficulties to the 
broader group, i.e. the Assembly from which it derives its 
mandate. 


Why has the Soviet Union acted as it has? It is doubtful 
We are reminded 
of Winston Churchill’s famous commentary on Russia: “A 


riddle, wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma.” 


Perhaps an overly generous interpretation would be that 
the Soviet Union simply does not realize that the very nature 
of nuclear energy has flooded us with extraordinary prob- 
lems requiring extraordinary solutions, a putting aside of 
precedents and prejudices. 


It is true that the majority plan is built on a new and 
difficult idea—almost as new in statecraft as splitting the 
atom is in natural science. The majority believes that an 
international authority endowed by international agreement 
with some of the controls usually exercised by sovereign 
states is indispensable to security in an atomic world. This 
plan does involve an exemption, in a limited area, from the 
absolute sovereignty of a state within its own territory. But 
the Soviet Union is not asked to give up anything the United 
States is not prepared to give; and we believe that nothing 
less would serve to remove the threat of atomic warfare or 
to generalize, at the earliest date, the benefits of atomic 
energy to all nations, including the Soviet Union. 


To the latter, however, the majority proposals are merely 
a “gross expression of the attempts of certain circles to 
transfer their familiar methods of domestic bossing to the 
sphere of international relations in order to grab important 
economic positions in other countries, and to bind these 
countries hand and foot.”!* 


Thus, contrary to any impression we may have had of 
developments in Poland and Greece and Rumania and 
Hungary and China and Czechoslovakia and elsewhere (or 
of the philosophy and dynamics of international Com- 
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munism) we learn that it is the Soviet Union and Poland 
who are defending the sovereignty of nations against the 
infiltrations of the United States and, perhaps, of certain 
other nations of the UNAEC majority. 

We have a right to ask ourselves to what extent the Soviet 
tactics in the UNAEC serve objectives outside the meeting 
hall, and whether they have put the Soviet in a better posi- 
tion (a) to split opinion and exploit division in the democ- 
racies; (b) to consolidate minority domination in satellite 
countries; and (c) to hasten its own development of atomic 
weapons. 

The longer the filibuster can be prolonged the more the 
Soviets can hope to play upon the fears and idealism of that 
part of the population of interested countries which is des- 
perately anxious to preserve peace and which is receptive 
to Soviet professions and propaganda. 

If the Soviets can keep the filibuster going indefinitely in 
the Commission, with no new basis for agreement in view, 
the peoples of the world can be lulled into a false sense of 
security. Some hope of breaking the deadlock may lie in 
bringing the whole problem before the General Assembly, 
and in getting a mass verdict from the nations assembled 
on the relative merits of the plans which have been put 
forward. At the least the submission to the Assembly will 
signal the truth about the prospects for agreement to the 
peoples of the world. 

Whatever the Soviets’ motives may have been, we cannot 
afford to consider its record in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in a vacuum. The Soviet position on atomic energy 
is anchored in the very foundations of the Iron Curtain. 
No control is possible so long as the Curtain stands in- 
tegrally. It is not enough for an international body to be 
allowed an occasional peek over the falls, or to send an 
occasional blindfolded emissary through the sallyport under 
Soviet guard. It is possible that we can get international 
control only if and when the Soviets fear the atomic age 
more than they do opening up of their country to normal 
intercourse with other nations—which does not now seem 
to be the case. 


What can the United States do in the absence of an inter- 
national control agreement? The answer to this question 
obviously involves the conduct of our foreign policy in all 
its aspects—political, economic and strategic. Certainly no 
full answer can be attempted here. Obviously, and not 
merely because of the impasse in atomic energy, we must 
search out and exploit the opportunities offered by the 
United Nations Charter for free nations to consult together 
to resist aggression, in the sense, for example, of Senator 
Vandenberg’s resolution with respect to Article 51 of the 
Charter. 


Obviously we must ourselves stand in that “respectable 
military posture’ commended by Secretary Marshall. No 
individual and no nation should be under the illusion that 
the continuance of negotiation in the United Nations pre- 
vents us from taking full account in our strategic and de- 
fense plans of the fact that no agreement has been made with 
respect to international control. We must be able to retaliate 
decisively to aggression and all must know that attack upon 
us will meet with crushing counterattack. 

Obviously, again, we must push our own production of 
atomic weapons to the full. In this connection, it is re- 
assuring to learn from the Fourth Report of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission that the “position of 
the United States in the field of atomic weapons has been 
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substantially improved.”!° Fortunately we have a great head 
start in “know-how” and plant, and our position with respect 
to access to raw materials is believed to be favorable. 

But it is not sufficient merely to increase our preeminence 
in‘atomic weapons; we must also try to bring about in this 
country such an early and impressive demonstration of the 
good in atomic energy as will attract the peoples of the 
world more strongly to a workable scheme to secure its use 
for peaceful purposes only. 

In the development and improvement of our atomic energy 
program it is interesting to note that our country benefits 
from cooperation with those nations which were pioneers 
with us in the field. Mr. David Lilienthal recently described 
the cooperation between the United States, the United King- 
dom and Canada in these terms.'® “The wartime experience 
shared by the three governments provides a convincing 
demonstration of the mutual benefits to be derived from 
cooperative effort. Recognizing this, the three governments 
concerned are continuing to utilize, in an expanded way, 
the cooperative principle in certain limited areas in which 
work has been proceeding separately along the same lines 
in two or more of the three countries. . . . 

“This program of technical cooperation is carried out 
under the Combined Policy Committee which also reviews 
these problems of raw materials supply common to the three 
governments.” 

Mr. Lilienthal cited consultation with respect to health 
and safety factors, reactor development and extraction chem- 


_ istry as instances of this cooperation. In response to a press 


query, he indicated that work on weapons was not included. 

Mr. Lilienthal summed up the present position as follows: 

“A people that believes in world cooperation has made 
a remarkable proposal, distinguished for its reasonableness, 
its adherence to the scientific facts, and its high moral 
ground. 

“We can be glad, too, that our U.N. representatives, Mr. 
Baruch, Senator Austin, and Mr. Osborn, have protected 
us against a mere paper agreement, an agreement without 
reality and hence worse, far worse, than no agreement at 

“We are going ahead on the only path presently open to 
us, that is increasing our own preeminence in all aspects 
of atomic energy, going at this hard, with everything we’ve 
got.” 

While we hew to the Lilienthal line can we still hope to 
get the atom under international control? Our negotiators 
apparently think there is some hope—and our proposal still 
stands. In the meanwhile, the extraordinary achievement 
of agreement among the majority nations cannot be minim- 
ized and will remain the bench-mark to which future efforts 
at control must refer. 

So far Soviet intransigence has blocked agreement. It is 
barely possible that a General Assembly verdict indorsing 
the majority plan and rejecting the Soviet proposals may 
have some effect on the Soviet attitude. Until that attitude 
changes, the prospects for agreement are dim. 

A layman cannot know to what extent the bomb is a finite 
instrument or is the absolute weapon of popular imagina- 
tion. But we cannot give up the quest for international 
control altogether while the possibility exists that man may 
be destroyed by the Promethean forces he has wrenched 
from the sun. 


United States Atomic Energy Commission Fourth Semi-Annual Report. 
Government Printing Office, part 1, p. 4. 

Address in connection with Golden Jubilee Exposition, New York, 
N. Y., August 21, 1948, USAEC press release; also New York Times, 
August 22, 1948. 
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be recalled, however, that the Soviet Union, which argued 
that the original eight trusteeship agreements had been con- 
trary to the Charter, did not formally take its seat at the 
Council until the last days of the Second Session. Four 
other members (presently Iraq, Mexico, Costa Rica, and 
the Philippines) are elected by the General Assembly for a 
three-year period to ensure that there shall always be an 
equal number of members which administer trust territories 
and those which do not. 


At the First Session, the Trusteeship Council immedi- 
ately began its important task of supervising the adminis- 
tration of the eight territories which had then been placed 
under trusteeship. A provisional questionnaire was adopted 
for transmission to the administering authorities, as a basis 
for their annual reports on political, economic, social, and 
educational conditions in the trust territories. 

The Council also decided to send a visiting mission to 
Western Samoa in the summer of 1947 to consider, on the 
spot, a petition from the inhabitants of that territory for a 
greater measure of self-government. The visiting mission, 
under the chairmanship of the United States representative, 
spent nearly two months in Western Samoa <.d traveled 
extensively throughout the area consulting with the leaders 
of public opinion and the inhabitants. The Mission’s re- 
port—which was later unanimously adopted by the Trus- 
teeship Council—recommended that the people of Western 
Samoa should be granted increased self-government, and 
outlined a new scheme of government giving the people of 
Western Samoa a larger share in the administration of the 
territory and a greater degree of autonomy vis-a-vis the 
New Zealand Government. Even before the visiting mission 
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reached Western Samoa, the Government of New Zealand 
introduced legislation along the same lines, in that country’s 
parliament. 

At the Second Session of the Trusteeship Council, the 
Council made arrangements for a periodic visit, as pro- 
vided under the Charter, to the African territories of Tan- 
ganyika (UK) and Ruanda-Urundi (Belgium), in the sum- 
mer of 1948. A similar mission will be sent to West Africa 
in 1949. 

In the course of its Second and Third Sessions, the Trus- 
teeship Council received a number of petitions concerning 
the trust territories under its supervision. One of the most 
notable of these was one received at the Second Session, 
requesting unification of the Ewe people who live on the 
West Coast of Africa. The Ewe people, who number 
about one million, inhabit parts of the British Colony 
of the Gold Coast, and the Trust Territories of British and 
French Togoland. For the first time, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil heard an oral petition when Sylvanus Olympio, the rep- 
resentative of the All-Ewe Conference, came to Lake Suc- 
cess and presented his people’s plea in impeccable English 
and French. After prolonged discussions, the Council ac- 
cepted the Franco-British proposals for improving the ad- 
ministration of the Ewe territories. The Council noted that 
the petitions of the All-Ewe Conferences actually repre- 
sented the wishes of the majority of the Ewe population, 
and observed that the existing frontiers dividing the Ewe 
people had been the cause of real difficulty. The Trustee- 
ship Council strongly recommended to the administering 
authorities that they should encourage the association and 
cooperation of the Ewe people and, at the same time, 
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assist them in developing their capacity for self-government. 
The administering authorities were also asked by the Coun. 
cil to consult with each other and with representatives of the 
Ewes in order to solve further measures for fulfilling the 
wishes of the Ewes as expressed in the petitions. The Coun- 
cil also recommended that the first visiting mission to the 
trust territories of Togoland, under British and French ad- 
ministration, should give ‘special attention to the problem 
set forth in the petitions and to the implementation of 
measures designed to deal with it. It was further provided 
that the Trusteeship Council should re-examine the prob- 
lem stated in the Ewe petitions at the session of the Council 
at which the report of the visiting mission would be taken 
up. The Ewe petition and the action taken upon it con- 
stituted an interesting demonstration of the influence of the 
Trusteeship Council on the administering powers. 

At the Third Session, the Council considered further pe- 
titions concerning the administration of the Trust Terri- 
tories of Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi. The Council 
also discussed, in great detail, reports made by the respec- 
tive administering authorities on Tanganyika (UK), Ru- 
anda-Urundi (Belgium), and New Guinea (Australia). In 
all the debates, the United States took an active part and 
consistently advocated a progressive policy looking towards 
constructive suggestions and recommendations for the so- 
cial, economic, and educational advancement of the de- 
pendent peoples. 


Regional Commissions 


In addition to the part played by the United States within 
the United Nations in advocating the gradual evolution of 
non-self-governing territories towards full self-government, 
this Government has also materially aided in the develop- 
ment of the Caribbean and the South Pacific Commiszions. 
which have been established as advisory regional bodies in 
the social and economic field. The advisability of estab- 
lishing regional advisory commissions, as a means of ad- 
vancing the social and economic conditions of non-self- 
governing areas, has long been recognized by the United 
States. The Caribbean Commission—first established as 
a consultative and advisory body by the United Kingdom 
and the United States in 1942 as the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission—was increased in membership in 
1945 by the adherence of France and the Netherlands. Its 
main purpose is the encouragement and strengthening of 
social and economic cooperation between the member gov- 
ernments. It has. concerned itself primarily with matters 
pertaining to labor, agriculture, housing, health, education, 
social welfare. finance, economics, and related subjects. 

The Caribbean Commission has developed two auxiliary 
bodies to assist in its work—the Caribbean Research Coun- 
cil and the West Indian Conference. The Research Council 
was established in August 1943 to survey needs, determine 
what research had been done, and to recommend further 
research on a cooperative basis. The biannual West Indian 
Conference—the first session of which was held in 1944— 
is attended by delegates from every Caribbean territory of 
the member nations and constitutes a forum where the Carib- 
bean peoples themselves can be represented and may sub- 
mit recommendations to the Commission and through the 
Commission to the metropolitan governments. 

On October 30, 1946, an agreement stating the purpose 
and functions of the Caribbean Commission was signed in 
Washington by representatives of the four governments 
concerned. The preamble of this agreement states that the 

(Continued on rage 46) 
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member governments desire to encourage and strengthen 
cooperation among themselves and their territories, with a 
view toward improving the economic and social well-being 
of the peoples of these territories. The member nations 
further agreed that, although the Caribbean Commission 
has no present connection with the United Nations, it should 
cooperate as fully as possible with the United Nations, and 
stated clearly that the objectives of the Caribbean Agree- 
ment were in accord with the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations. The Caribbean Commission is expand- 
ing its work as a social and economic advisory body, its 
Research Council is beginning to show results on a wide 
basis, and the West Indian Conference—the Third Session 
of which is scheduled to be held in Guadeloupe in Decem- 
ber 1948—is proving a most successful means of consulta- 
tion with the peoples of the area. The Commission has 
also established a Central Secretariat with headquarters in 
the region, at Trinidad, B.W.I. 

The South Pacific Commission was established by an 
agreement signed at Canberra in February 1947, by Aus- 
tralia, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. In many ways, this Com- 
mission is similar to its prototype, the Caribbean Commis- 
sion. Its powers and functions are similar to those of the 
Caribbean Commission but include, in addition, provision 
for the Commission to make recommendations with respect 
to economic and social rights, and to address inquiries to 
the participating governments on matters within its com- 
petence. The Secretariat for the Commission is in process 
of establishment and is to have a headquarters in the area. 

The South Pacific Commission also has a Research Coun- 
cil for which an important work program is already estab- 
liched and provision has been made for periodic conferences 
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of the representatives of the people of the South Pacific. 

It has been the strong feeling of the United States Gov- 
ernment that it was important to further the interests of the 
dependent peoples of the world, not only within the United 
Nations but in every field such as that of regional com- 
missions in which such an opportunity offered. In order 
to avoid duplication of effort, however, the United States 
has strongly urged the closest possible cooperation between 
the Caribbean and the South Pacific Commissions and the 
United Nations. Already, conferences on the Secretariat 
level have taken place between the Caribbean Commission 
and the Secretariat of the United Nations, and it is pro- 
posed that similar collaboration shall be initiated between 
the United Nations and the South Pacific Commission. 

The United States today, as in the past, is doing its full 
part for the advancement of the well-being of dependent 
territories. This applies to the constructive work being 
done by the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
as well as to such bodies as the Caribbean and South Pacific 
Commissions. The government and the people of the United 
States, as indicated by President Truman, will continue 
their active interest in the welfare of the two hundred mil- 
lions of inhabitants of dependent areas. 


IN MEMORIAM 


BENTON. Mrs. James W. Benton (née Sarah Henry), 
mother of the late J. Webb Benton, Foreign Service Officer, 
who was Counselor at Lisbon, died in Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, on August 23, 1948. 

SHOEMAKER. Clifton B. Shoemaker, Jr., Attaché at 
Brussels, died on August 30, 1948. | 
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Sound Track 


(Continued from page 13) 


keeper, called Chinna, meaning “little,” curls up on a mat on 
the floor. Chinna giggles all day long, the silvery chuckle of 
a happy little boy. Illiterate, of course. He is the wood- 
chopper’s son, rented out at Rs.15 ($4.15) a month, 

At nine o'clock last evening, when the only sounds were 
distant ones, a woman across the street sang a single phrase, 
repeated once. A love song or a lullaby. Just that brief, re- 
peated phrase, the words indistinguishable, in a pure and 
effortless contralto. Marion Anderson could match it, but 
no other. If you do not know South India, you cannot com- 
prehend how startling, how thrilling, was this snatch of 
song. So Indian women do have throats after all! On every 
public occasion, at concerts, on the stage, in the movies, both 
men and women sing in a nasal falsetto which grates on 
westerners’ ears. It is called “classical” and is highly ad- 
mired. In five years, this is the first natural snatch of song 
I have heard from an Indian woman’s throat. 

But to get back to the street cries. Here is the man who 
will roughen your curry stone roller so that it will bring out 
the juices in your tamarind and mustard seed and other 
curry stuffs. Here is the woman who sells heavily-scented 
flowers for the hair-do. A man comes along offering guavas 
and the pith of the palmyra tree, both of which make fine 
jelly. Gone are the days when you could buy cloth from 
street vendors; cloth is scarce, and all except luxury types 
are rationed; you may buy only five yards of mill cloth a 
year at the ration shop. But you can still get almost any- 
thing else except equally scarce firewood from the hawkers. 
Butter-milk, brooms, beads, needles, oranges. You can have 
your umbrella mended and your tiffin (lunch) carrier re- 
tinned. You can exchange old clothes for new aluminum 
pots and pans. And sell old bottles, old paper and old rolled 
gold. About once a week the tattoo woman will come along 
to decorate your hide according to your fancy. 

Shanmugam is snooty about the pair who sell beads and 
needles. “They do not dress properly. They must belong to 
a special caste.” His nostrils dilate with scorn. One recalls 
the experience of an American lady, Mrs. B . . . , who has 
been a resident of South India for nearly thirty years. She 
permits me to retell this anecdote. She is at present the wel- 
fare director of a large group of business firms, but at the 
time of this incident was inspecting schools for the Govern- 
ment of Madras. On tour, she usually looked up the young 
women whom she had trained. On one such occasion she 
visited a home in Cochin, on the west coast. The whole vil- 
lage was hungry. Rice was scarce that year. Mrs. B... 
said to the family she was visiting, “You have a fine, clean 
river, full of edible fish. Here are all these small boys sit- 
ting around the house and yard doing nothing. Why not 
give them each a string and a bent pin and let them go 
fishing? Then you'll have food which you like.” The an- 
swer was, “But, Madam, we are not fishermen.” “Of course 
not,” said Mrs. B.... “You are weavers. But I don’t mean 
it as a business. Just for fun. There is no fisherman caste 
in your village. Why not let the boys do it for fun? There’s 
nothing an American boy likes more to do than go fishin’.” 
“But, Madam, you don’t understand. We are not fishermen.” 
That ended the matter. 

It must also end this record of the daily round as heard, 
sight unseen. I am about to be released from purdah, one 
eye at least seeing better than ever before. Before I close, it 
is necessary to set down a last-moment discovery. Someone 
else also heard that contralto the other evening. It seems 
that our neighbors have a new radio. If, on turning the 
thing on, the program is made up of European music they 
promptly switch off again. "Twas even so the other night. 
The snatch of song probably was Marion Anderson, re- 
corded. I should set up as a music critic, isn’t it? 
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Famous old brands from a dis- 
tinguished family facilitate your y 
selecting of the best for those mo- ¢ 
ments of traditional friendliness. : 
. These are liquors of smooth, : 
rare quality and mellow flavor. All 
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Mutual Enterprise 


BRITISH 24 American Flag Vessels spearhead 
HONDURAS the Great White Fleet in the Middle 
COLOMBIA 

American Trade . . . envoys of 

COSTA RICA : 
mutual enterprise, all—one com- 
eeueinnes pany’s interpretation of the Good 

REPUBLIC Neighbor Policy. 
& sauvnsee 18 are fast, new, fully refrigerated 
GUATEMALA cargo vessels. 6 are handsomely re- 
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JAMAICA, B.W. pre-war fame. These and other vessels 
NICARAGUA are serving the Americas under the 
PANAMA direction of a Company with nearly 
CANAL ZONE 50 years of Caribbean experience. 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. WhHitehall 4-1700 
ew Orleans: 321 St. Charles St., New Orleans 4 
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Don’t forget your 
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Travelers Cheques 
SAFE wherever you go * Most widely known * 
Accepted everywhere * Good until used * 
Prompt refund if lost * Your signature identifies 
you * 75¢ per $100. 


SOLD AT BANKS 
Principal Railway Express and Western Union Offices. 


American Consul John Howard Payne 
(Continued from page 15) 
fied utterance suited to the needs of his fellow-mortals the 
world over. 

“The story of Mr. Payne’s long and painful illness need 
not be rehearsed here. His Mussulman servant Mohammed, 
who is now in my service, and two Sisters of Charity, with 
one of whom I have often conversed, attended him day and 
night for successive weeks and months, and finally closed 
his eyes in death, and a priest of the Greek Church said 
prayers over his remains at the grave. 

“Soon after his death his effects, including many keep- 
sakes, were sold to liquidate his debts. Not even the cane 
which Washington Irving gave him was spared, though that 
was subsequently purchased and sent to America.” 


Charles Evans Hughes 
(Continued from page 19) 


policies, the British-Japanese alliance would have continued 
and Britain and the United States would have started a 
naval race. Anglo-American relations would have been 
poisoned with disastrous consequences for the democracies 
when the Axis rose to power. 

Mr. Hughes accepted office in an administration that was 
pledged to exercise this country’s “influence and power” in 
an international association “for the prevention of war.” 
That pledge was ignored. He himself consistently recog- 
nized our own need for an international organization. This 
he made again plain when he supported the United Nations 
Charter. The tragedy is that as Secretary of State in 1921 
he had none of the political power that he required to pre- 
vail over the Senate “irreconcilables.” Against the greedy 
forces of isolation that dominated President Harding he 
could not contend. 

Had Mr. Hughes been the Republican candidate in 1920 
instead of in 1916, world history would have been far dif- 
ferent. 

In his sheer intellectual supremacy, in his enlightened 


‘recognition of this country’s permanent interests, and in his 


constructive patriotism, Charles Evans Hughes towers above 
all but a few of the truly great Americans of the past cen- 
tury. 

During the perilous years of uncertainty that lie ahead 
we will often realize the significance of our loss of an in- 
tegrity and wisdom that were unique among our Nation’s 
assets, and that were for so long ever at her service. 


MARRIAGES 

SCHWARTZ-NESBITT. Miss Dorothy Eleanor Nesbitt 
and Foreign Service Staff Officer Richard A. O. Schwartz 
were married on August 21, 1948, in Shaker Heights, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mr. Schwartz is Assistant Agricultural Attaché 
at Vienna. 

ESPY-BEATON. Miss Elsie M. Beaton and FSO James 
Espy were married on September 4, 1948 in New York 


City. Mr. Espy has been assigned to La Paz as First Secre- 
tary. 


FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENTS 
Since May 31, 1948 

Date of Retirement 
July 31, 1948 
July 31, 1948 
July 31, 1948 
August 31, 1948 
August 31, 1948 
August 31, 1948 
sake August 31, 1948 
August 31, 1948 
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Name 
McLean, Minidee (Miss) 
North, Oliver B. 
Boucher, Hiram A. 
Geist, Raymond H. _ 
Guinn, Paul S. 
Franklin, Lynn W. 
Dick, Hasell 
Atherton, Ray 
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News from the Field 
(Continued from page 23) 


went into an early lead by scoring six runs in the first two 
innings, but the “Palais Irregulars” from:the Consulate and 
other offices in Geneva, came back in the third with a bar- 
rage of base hits to capture the lead, which they maintained 
throughout the remainder of the game. 

The Rougemont Cup was donated especially for the occa- 
sion by William Hallem Tuck, Executive Secretary of the 
International Refugee Organization. In giving the cup. Mr. 
Tuck expressed the hope that the contest between Bers and 
Geneva would become an annual Fourth of July classic 

Bill Shaughnessy of the [RO went the route for the Geneva 
team. Sharing the mound chores for the losing team were 
Minister Vincent, George Krieger, and Maj. John Aber. 

A typical Stateside hotdog and beer stand was set up for 
the occasion through the efforts of Mrs. Richard Ewing, 
Mrs. Roswell McClelland, and Mrs. Alexander Schnee. 

Members of the squads were as follows: 

Geneva—Co-captains Mike Hoffman and Tom McClure, 
Paul Porter, Bill Murphy, Meyer Cohen, Sherman Gray, 
Charlie Jeffers, Bill Shaughnessy, Ed Marks, Buck Miller, 
Walt Rostow, Ralph Tristow, Mike DeSherbinin, Bill Sher- 
man, Vic Lusinchi, Dan Compton, and Ted Brown. 

Bern—Captain John C. Vincent, Gene Champagne, Cmdr. 
John McMullen, Dick Wagner, Capt. Dave Roe, George 
Krieger, Maj. John Aber, Alex Schnee, Jim Mathews, Dick 
Ewing, and Tom Dillon. 

* * * * 

The traditional Independence Day Reception was held at 
the Minister’s residence in Bern by Minister John Carter 
Vincent and Mrs. Vincent. Guests included members of 
the Diplomatic Corps, representatives of the American com- 
munity in Switzerland, and members of the Legation staff. 

Assisting Mr. Vincent in the receiving line was Alexander 
Schnee, Second Secretary of Legation. 


MAapsen. 


BRUSSELS 
August 6, 1948. 

The prided efficiency of the Administrative Section was a 
little put-to during the past week in the scramble to uncrate 
desks, locate space, and round up typewriters for five new 
arrivals at Brussels, and the Embassy’s staff found itself en- 
joying the unique realization of a nearly full complement. 

The parade of welcomes and introductions started on July 
28 with the arrival from the Department of tanned and eager 
Rosemary Schnutzer and Inza Thurlow on their first assign- 
ment. These two fortunates had basked in eight days of sun- 
shine on a sea of glass aboard the Polish Motorship Batory, 
docked at Southampton, made the most of a sunny 3-day 
wait for onward transportation in London, travelled to 
Brussels with Administrative Officer Neal D. Borum with 
the sun still smiling down and must have been quite bewil- 
dered to be greeted by all and sundry with the same general 
refrain “Don’t be deceived by the weather; sunshine is the 
exception and by no means the rule in Belgium you will 
find.” 

Next to arrive from Mexico City via New York and Pan 
American was Miss Marion Holstein on July 29. The sun 
was still beaming and the weather and welcomes warm. 

On Saturday afternoon the Personnel Assistant gave a tea 
in honor of the newcomers. Miss Trudie Walton from the 
London Embassy was a welcome guest and the presence of 
18 American girls under one foreign roof was a little like 
old home week and perfectly delightful. 

Somewhat less fortunate but no less welcome in Brussels 

(Continued on page 54) 
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HOMEWARD PATH... 


ILS-2 Contributes to Air Safety ... Improves Operations 


Today the landing of aircraft by means of the radio beam Instrument Landing System —known 
as the ILS—is a routine operation in important airports throughout the world. Accepted as 
standard equipment by national and international aviation bodies, the use of this system during the 
past winter has permitted many air operations which would not have been possible without it ... 
operations which were carried out with safety . . . providing better service for the public, better 
income for the airlines. “Missed approaches”—the overshooting of the landing strip—are virtually 
eliminated with ILS. The I T & T version of this system—known as Federal’s ILS-2—has been ordered 
and is being installed in many countries throughout the world. I T & T and its manufacturing associates 
have led in the development and manufacture of radio aids to navigation for more than 28 years. 


Federal’s ILS-2 combines Local- 
izer, Glide Slope and Markers for an 
“on course” instrument landing. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary—Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


1T & T COMMUNICATIONS 


I T & T is the largest American system of 
international communications. It includes 
telephone networks in many countries, 
47,000 miles of submarine cable, 6,600 miles 
of land-line connections, over 60 interna- 
tional radio-telegraph circuits and more than 
50 international radiotelephone circuits. 
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WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


IT & T DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING 


Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
laboratories in the United States, England 
and France, and operate 31 manufacturing 
plants in 22 countries which are contribut- 
ing immeasurably to the rehabilitation and 
expansion of communication facilities in a 
war-torn world. 


WORLD COMMUNICATIONS 
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WHEREVER you may be stationed, 

Calvert ‘“School-at-Home” can 
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ern education for your child. 

Lessons are complete, easy to 

follow. No teaching experience is needed. Expert 
guidance by Calvert staff available. 


All books and supplies provided. Calvert lessons are widely 
used by State Department families. Courses empha- 
size fundamentals to assure thorough elementary 
education. More than 78,000 children all over the 
world have been educated by Calvert methods. 


Start anytime. Calvert-taught pupils often receive ad- 
vanced standing on entering other schools. 


Write for catalog today. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


130 E. Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. 
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News from the Field 


(Continued from page 52) 

were Third Secretary Chalmers B. Wood, Mrs. Wood, their 
two children, and Miss Evelyn Blue who disembarked at 
Antwerp, August 3rd from the Norwegian Motorship Hav- 
mann. Their eleven days at sea were darkened by grey 
skies and rain but made somewhat brighter by frequent 
smorgasbords and pleasant, though few, companions. Their 
bad choice of weather pursued them to Brussels. 

With our one week of summer behind us the old and the 
new members of the staff settled down to that steady appli- 
cation to duty which (we hope) places Brussels high on the 
list of well-run and successful Posts. 

We rather like Brussels, grey skies, rain, and cobble stone 
notwithstanding. We are particularly pleased with our new 
personnel and hope they'll like us and Brussels. 

Harris. 


PALERMO 
August 3, 1948 


This is what five members of the staff of the American 
Consulate General at Palermo, Italy, looked like at 6:19 
A.M., June 27, 1948.* Since this is neither their usual Sun- 
day morning awakening hour nor their preferred summer 
mode of dress, some explanation is added. The photograph 
was taken several hundred yards down from the summit of 
Sicily’s Mt. Etna (10,758 feet), which they had just finished 
climbing. Actually, it’s not very difficult, just awfully tiring, 
they agreed afterwards. This is a brief report from one of 
them: “We started at 1:00 A.M., from the weather station 
at the end of the surfaced automobile road which winds 
some 5,800 feet up Etna’s south side. Led by a guide and 
accompanied by three mules, we walked (in later stages the 
verb could well be ‘dragged our feet’) single file over the 
narrow trail worn in the dried, black lava. At 7,500 feet. 
snow deep enough to reach the ankles, made walking even 
harder but we reached the crater around 5:00 A.M.—dawn 
—according to plan. The elements, however, proved con- 
trary. They picked that crucial moment to loosen one of 
those heavy cloud masses which so frequently swirl over the 
crater. Result: no color photographs of the sunrise out of 
the sea, but as the cloud mass blew away we could see the 
fertile Catania plain stretching down the western coast to 
Siracusa, while across the Straits the Calabrian Appenines 
poked their gaunt profiles into the sky. And, at our feet, 
below the windswept ridge where we huddled in below zero 
cold, loomed up the vast, awe-inspiring crater, exhaling 
copious (and pungent) sulphur fumes from its many open 
pores. Of course, these comparative few minutes more than 
made up for the many wearying ones. So, then down to the 
Observatory (9,000 feet) for breakfast beside a warming 
fire, a couple of hours of much faster going downhill and 
by 10:00 A.M. we were back at Etna’s lovely hotel (5,200 
feet). A few hours’ sleep, lunch and another eight hours by 
car back to Palermo. Oh yes, the mules were in use all the 
way up, but we leave FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL readers to 
guess who were their riders.” 


J. P. FRoMer. 


MARSEILLE 
September 2, 1948 


Marseille was host to the light cruiser USS Juneau from 
August 19, to September 3. The visit was more than just 
pleasant for all concerned because of the fine impression 
which the officers and men made on the local population. 
The Chamber of Commerce, for instance, (incidentally the 
oldest in the world), expressed its pleasure by presenting 
the Commanding Officer of the Juneau, Captain William H. 


*See Service Glimpses, page 27. 
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Duval, with a medal of honor at a public ceremony attended 
by leading government officials and business and_profes- 
sional men. 

A detachment of marines from the Juneau participated in 
the ceremonies commemorating the fourth anniversary of 
the liberation of Marseille, and their smart appearance 
prompted considerable applause. 

We are sorry to report the departure of Consul General 
Gray who goes to Paris which should consider itself pretty 
lucky to have such a sympathetic and genuinely generous 
and helpful officer. The young officers who have served 
under him have really benefited from their experience. 

Recent arrivals here include Vice Consul Philip Axel- 
rod, wife and daughter who came from Washington. An- 
other prominent arrival in Marseille was Winston Churchill 
and his charming wife. Mr. Churchill went directly to Aix- 
en-Provence where he refuses to be di:turbed (unduly) from 
his painting. 

There have been many other happenings, such as the 
three seamen who jumped their ship naked as the day they 
were born; the young sailor who asked us for a coat to wear 
with his civilian trousers so that he could visit a girl 
friend; and so on. We insert this trivia just to let you 
know that in addition to a tremendous amount of regular 
work, many other things happen all the time. 

H. Curistensen. 


Our Retired Officers 
(Continued from page 28) 


In the meantime, as our nerves seem to be in no imme- 
diate need of new sensations, our diversions—aside from 
gathering flowers—are mere trifles, except, as we repeat. 
our shamele:s aptitude for idleness; a reversal of habit and 
heredity which we beseech our generous friends to impute 
rather to a temporary suspension of activities than to the 
more permanent attenuations of time and circumstances. 

As a result of this change in our humor, although we have 
been unable to solve the problem of human happiness in a 
world so full of the depressing repetitions of history, we 
have, at least, found peace and solitude to be a marvellous 
consoling experience in the enjoyment of which we can 
sometimes find time—without a loss of too much dignity— 
to indulge in a good laugh at ourselves when we recall the 
fleeting caprices, amusing follies and now lifeless phantoms 
that added such spice and variety (sal y pimienta) to a past 
which without these diverting episodes and whimsicalities 
would surely have been more tedious and commonplace to 
remember. 

However, while marking time—awaiting the new dawn— 
we have purchased a Georgian Colonial house of spacious 
proportions which we have recently reconditioned and mod- 
ernized. The dwelling is set in a garden full of venerable 
shade trees located not far from the site of our old ancestral 
homestead, in what is now the center of the beautifully de- 
veloped residential quarter of this city. There is a thicket 
of lilacs on the premises where the blackbirds congregate 
and whistle, and there are almost always enough scented 
shrubs in bloom to fill the air with fragrance. 


We are here also provided with a charming library pan- 
eled in walnut, and are surrounded on all sides by shelves 
of books, but few of which, we hasten to add, we are ever 
likely to have the time to read. 


There is really nothing lacking or to be desired. except, 
perhaps, some cypress and olive trees, to which our vi:ion 
has been so long habituated in other lands; and, of course, 
the sea, the memories of which continue to haunt us without 
a truce. 


OctToBEr, 1948 


Local labor, under Roebling supervision 
erects suspension bridges, quickly, 


economically. WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
BRIDGE DIVISION 


TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


SINCE 1841 


Lone active in promoting commerce 


among the peoples of the Americas, the’ 
Chase National Bank today is in the van- 
guard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 


promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YCRK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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IN NEW YORK CITY 
SHOP BY PROXY 
PERSONAL BUYING SERVICE 


Conversant with sending by Diplomatic Pouch or 
United States Despatch Agent 

Outfitters for men, women, children 
Nettleton’s shoes for Men 
Men’s All Weather Wool Gabardine Coats 
Men’s Full Dress .............. $75.00 
Table 
Christmas gifts selected, wrapped and forwarded 


MISS E. J. TYNER 


Windsor Tower — 5 Tudor City Place — Room 915 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Oregon 9-5176 Murray-Hi!l 9-3100 
Cable Address: Tynerpoil 


delicacies and household furnishings 


Foreign Service Officers and personnel are 
cordially invited to visit our show rooms, 
where our complete line of office equipment 
is on display. 


THE W. D. CAMPBELL COMPANY 


Government Contractors — Business Furniture 
Exclusive Agents for Standard Desks and 
Gunlocke Chairs 


1014 15TH ST., N. W. (Investment Building) 
Free Parking in Building WASH., D. C. 


CAMP, SCHOOL or COLLEGE? 


—Our purpose is to help you select the one 
that best serves the individual needs of 
your child. 


—Consultant in Switzerland 


—Write: Mitprep Bert, Director 


SCHOOL GUIDANCE CENTER 
1247 20th STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
NAtional 1697 


Canned Salmon 


An Appetizing, Nu- 
tritious, Easily Kept 


and Transported 


Sea Food 


ASSOCIATION OF PACIFIC 
FISHERIES 
SKINNER BLDG., SEATTLE 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Ameétican’ -Gompany. 
American Security and Trust Company... 
‘Ameren: “Oi: 52 
Bowling Green Storage & 
Betis reins 33 
International Harvester —___. 37 
Leggett, Francis H.- 4 
Liggett & Myers Co. ( 2 
Mayflower Hotel _............... 3 
National Distillers Corp. : 
Outboard—Johnson Sea-Horses 35 
Packard Motors 41 
Pan-American Airways, 47 
audio ot 51 
Scandinavian Airlines 30 
School Guidance Center. 56 
Security Storage Company of Washington 29 
Oil: Gos, 


Waldorf-Astoria Hote] Cover 


SIDNEY KRAMER BOOKS 


1722 H STREET NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON 6 D C 


TELEPHONE: EXECUTIVE 3070 CABLES: OPLEASANT 


Politics e@ Economics 
International Law e World Affairs 
Reference Books e Encyclopedias 


Dictionaries of All Languages 
Out of Print Service 
Reading Lists Prepared 
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There’s something about Cresta Blanca 
that sets it apart “from any other wine 
you have ever tasted. Perhaps it’s the 
subtle bouquet. Perhaps it’s the deli- 
cacy of flavor or the mild smoothness. 
Or maybe it’s the fineness that grows 
naturally out of a tradition that’s older 
than the United States. 

For Cresta Blanca is not a newcomer. 
Its inheritance reaches back to 1771 


NCA 


‘ 


B 


when Franciscan Fathers founded the 
Mission cf San Gabricl Archangel on 
the slopes at the foothills cf the Sierra 
Nevada range in California. 

Today, as for more than 50 years, 
Cresta Blanca is adding new luster to 
its heritage. Introduce a new note of 
festivity and pleasure by serving Cresta 
Blanca wines when you entertain. 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY, INC. + Livermore and Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 
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Latin-American Department: 


Foreign Department: 
MR. WALTER O. SCHNYDER MRS. LAZO STEINMAN 


She WALDORF - ASTORIA 


Park Avenue ° 49th to 50th + New York 


onditioned hotel in the world 


The most extensively air-C 
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